do bois naf'l office 
robbed 

du bois statement 



or i) n o b I e to 
■■;' Worrri 
tnerat Nicholas 
■ ■ - ■ ... 

" the DuBois C 
■ ■; ncistowa* bombed 
. la behind thwaftock 
ided. 
l«o*, the new NoWonol 
■ v'cago was broken into and rob- 
cards, 
letters and cthef documents containing 
names ond address were stolen. Berause- 
0>tipmenl was nol taken. it is 
■■■■'■■ 

' mi lor future 

r>i hi Mar en, cHjcvcrnmenlaflack 

■'■.iBois 

Wdt this now violence be followed 

"ent attack? 

bat these crimes ore 

ad to continue It is part of the general 

■St the movement -the rapid rise 

rjf K.KJ ■■■ the South, the growing 

police violence in theNortherngfiettoesond 

the increasing Federal hoi <ossment ond 

doiion of any group demanding a 

change in American dip 

.'pasv of an intensified ohW 
time ii rtpl lo destroy our 

efforts to orgontie the National Action in 
Weshingion, D. C. on August 27th .j, 28th 

' Is sponsored by the DuBois Ottfa 
SludenH for a Democratic Society, the Stu 
dent Non-violent Coordinating Committee 
> k -e Southern Student Organiimg Coin- 
mlttee 
But we will net b« stopped. Our national 
1 i5 generating anenfhusiastic response 
B movement, Slack com muni ties, in 
■ ■irough the nation. On 
Monday, August !, we announced o bold 
"*w OOJ 

■ ■ ■ 

, WVilMi V/arV«< V 
1'oopW against thr 

ol this society, *( will march on the 
WhU House to TELL IT TO JOHNSON in a 
voice so loud and so strong thai he can no 
longer ignore it. 

Yours in Struggle, 

The DuBois Clubs' Notional Office 



clarification on 
d.c. action 

The question ot the relation ol SDS lc the 

DuRois Clubs' ac'ion in Washington on 

27-28 hns been raised again in 

OS groups on the 

West Coast and in New York have boon 

contacted by DuBois Clubs members to work 

have been told thai 

National SDS wos co-sponsoring the event. 

[Men, the above press statement by the 

DuBois Clubs expressly states that the 

National Ac lion is being sponsored by SDS, 

il not sponsoring lhi» event ond rep- 

■ fives of the National Adminislrotive 

itee have consistently made thai fact 

leor in dealing with the DuBall Clubs. 

should not «ni*t, nor should there hove 

any ambiguity about this question. 



radicalism: 



by Mo> Gordon 

(eft Notes of June 10, Stanley 

suggests thai the hittory of re- 

lowenwntandth* 

Dee should teuch 

.id the mis 

. ■ ■ 

SSSSSSSSSSSsKL Am.- 



In expressing ill deep concern over 
thislot.- :, Duftofs Clubs 

Of America, the NAC of SOS colls 
on its members to help DuBois in 

. 
any information which might help 
them in this i., 

sds statement 

Studt" ■ Society wishes 

to express, with a deep sense of urgency, ils 
concern over the burglary of the member 

,. ■ .- 
America lost Thursday evening. As on or- 
gcni»aHon deeply committed to fho struggle 
(or human right! In a democratic 
SDS considers any attack on the eh 
ties of any organisation o direct ihi eatto the 
■ .. . . 

Otml crime against the DuBoi: 
Clubs is not the ■■■ •■■■. j* of horrossmenl 

nor is it likely to be the lost. The DuBois 
CWbf Olid lh, " ..remittee 

hove had their offices bombed In St 
Cisco and Berkeley, a member of fho Socialist 
Workers' Party wasmurdeted in Detroit, and 
scares of crimes have been perpetrated 
... civil 

In addition, it must be pointed out mot (he 
government has Indirectly created an atmo- 
sphere conducive tt> such crimps by ite 
attacks on potti g iftwor organize 

attempts to ' ■ 
within ih. .. itssystemo!'.. . 

war psychology de-;. 
build support foi me un| 
war which il is WOgtttjj p 
mese people Mi 
Indiana, on July 23<ih*a 
clear that the anti-war movement > ■ 
further silenced by >!>■ 
of Secret Service agents, of 29 , 
demonstrators exercising their . 
<-igbts of public protestdurli gi 
speaking tour in thai ci 
ment ot this national admin i it .-■ 
suppression of civil liberties m 
and more blutanl step . > 
political IfueJo^i 
government tote. 
repression Is ru 

h 



■■,..■ 
democracy on' 1 ' rl 

he gov e r nine ■ 
sponsibtlity foe what happe-n-d . ■ 'I'-;3jBoi« 

Clubs office Thursday i 

If is important that the public nol 
men Incidents .is the >■ ■ ■ ■ 

ol isolated fanstfea, (he person or prisons 
who burglarised the DuBois Clubs did so 



clear polilira! motives— thf do 



with 

tion of the membeiship lists and 1(1 
with a core and deHbeTOllon which can only 
be described as professional. The public 
need only ask ilsell whowouldhoveoninler- 
ttf I i BKOJOl Iflfl such mtormotion to see the 
i a mill cations of the act. Given the limitations 
of present evidence, il is not yet possible to 
identify the culprit. We demand that the 
government intervene to protect the rights 
ol oil citiiens by launching on Investigation 
of this crime and by bringing to justice those 
■re responsible for similar actions in 
the past. Should the government fail In this, 
it will Itnpfieart Itwff over more deeply In 
the destruction ol democtatk institutions and 

declare itself the ally ol those forces which 
seek to undermine political Freedom in this 
country We seriously doubt that the govern 
merit will ocl tiny more effectively in this 
case than il has In the past, and will further 
condemn itself In the eyes of all concerned 
Americans, 



old and new 



own ideas." Ttw critique It a bit 
n one inspect since Aranowlri 



this to 

i itself 
Deal an ' 

. on independ ■■■■' 



for theii 

oppMars to identify the Old left wl 
Communist Pnrty, yot does not explain wh v 
he does not consider this to have been 
Hrpendent hoM foi thoii own Ideas.' 
In essence, however, heisa" 

lh« Old Left ond charging this 

■ efttfne. 
Hlitory, It ob|ectiv. 

:, . ,„ na.dly serve 

. ( concepts already formulated. 



electoral politics: 

nenp 



i' Mohei 



Boston, Mass 

rimphi mothemottc* of American poli- 

i.iests thot SDS would be foolish to 

fgnore the foci thot many millions of our 

'* ,,ow > the righl ol 

I agree with Paul Booth and tee Web when 

i que thai SDS must maintain and 

g»e with com..- 
nSraugt, H.is ,h. 
may become radicals; others may come to 
see thot insofar as they oie concerned about 
ending the war SDS II a sound lnv.rf mo ,,i 
because It can deliver the goods But (here 
is an important distinction to be mode be- 
tween dialogue and coalition, just us we 
■ ii.iguish between the situations when 
It is appropriate toemphaiiie our separate 
OB radical*, and when il is app.o- 
prlore to submerge it. 
Were my only source of information ih.' 
I ■■ .- : .. 
Ifderabty less skeptical than I am now obou' 
the possibility tor a coalition with concerned 
liberals within the Irameworkolthe Notional 
Council for a New Politics A systematic 
-■d me ot three mlftgi 
(!) the stofl of the NCNP is toiolly incom- 
petent; (2| the staff o( the NCNP has abu»ed 



'■^ n ,n a wn > '■ ■'■ .imentaf 

■novement; (3| liberal 
on the whole sha,. 
palltkol perspective nrcessory fo. iheBeord 

cate funds between dlffor,,, 
leehktetmeelucl 

tokening began who,, Ifoundmy 

self among the 25 porttciponH eta 

conference ot Am, An .ounced 

W been ro ollract end train 1000 

acdvists from awo« the covntr, But for 

io Cohforniu hod been coil 
same sloppy seaanUng w„, - ■ 
ooetl to coast Bob Scheer iho i ■ 

and modoi h. :■ 
Scheer and |v, ]n hoe Donaldson from SNCC 
an ourfit which has showed a considerable 
Dmounl of sophistication lately Q r. this ques- 
'■on ol coalition, Initlafod a 
qutrj the result, of which I 
summat be 

(2) Scheer complained thot h.s name hod 
been used to solicit funds for th« NCNP 

I. -I/ 
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money, mail, and addresses 
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i i ■■.■■ .... 'finished 

■ 

(Ore). These plates belonged to people who 
iflt (lien school addresses ot the end of the 
spring ten" When NIN No IS reached 
the school, it was sent back by the Post Of 
fid h just got Sere, and let us know those 
addresses oten't any good any more -but 
we're not downhearted-we know that only 
10 issues have gone out since then and 
they'll only cost us 10(ocopy i .turn postage 
(plus the original cost ol mcnlmq) Thai's a 
imall price to pay in order to save an SDS 
member the tost of o 4^ chonge-o( address 
cord. So far, il hasn't gone too far over 
J500 tor summer address changes, but 
there's more lo come 

Some of you, of course, did send In change 
of address notices, ond got very dlW 
in getting the paper to your new address 
Thts is due to a nUDibw ol reasons- staff 
inefflcieiuy (mine), Failure ol people to tell 
us where they were moving Irom (we really 
don't have the names and adarawai of 
nil 6000 of you memorhed, no matter how 
hard we try), an Immens* backlog of old 
membership applleadafli ond changes of 
addross Irom when we had no men i 
secretary, etc Mainly it was due lo itw 
and stepidlhj el yw fellow mem 
bers, who kept ui lied up checking thru 
returned papers when we should havebeen 
servicing you Oih perHeolortv <■»■'-■ ■■ 

in nm a) ll»- fact thot o number ol peap'o 

i - ■ I wtth prompt 

curate uddress changes, but 

they Mould be .- * : 'I ,j "d *'h<-it they 

lc overtheiummer.lheygot ■■> 
8»cou>i- .^eworfcloadnl.' 

in, we were w 
able to W»pl< 

mis means nut mosi mo * 

NEWlf-t) MOTESIN Irll i AH 
INCHAI St Of 
■ 

a week ot two beforv yau move, th 
dude itpeodo* b. fogH WINffiO 

. ....■■ ■ 
I they should NOf i*m 
■ 

above 

know x i 

"■ ■ 



We ha 
■ 

: hsteet 
plotes were removed omf 

lii case all thii seems rather acodemic to 
■ 
lo send NLN only h) people ■■'" 

at thetr names B 
dresses This woliIcI ITU 
■ lock b9d|> wi ■ 
old addressocji i rt H and nol 

bother to plate the new address. 
■ ■ ■ 
■ 



on being » non-editor 

ii it not wH 

embark on the rewoii iitosW 

■ 
| 

lOttun but the New left rx 
do things In new OKJ 
. . 

involved teaching pea 
becoming the leader Qrg°nl«ing fh« 
involves teavhina people about po» 
out mipoilng an ideology. 6dltlna New Lett 
meons encouraging people 

. 

■ ■ ■ ■ I 

IHte th< leachi Mtud 
rhii weeks' Issue of New toft Nate 

... 
usually iarg* > 
my desi before the Co 
from wide vaiiety o- 
expression of 

...,,. ourselves ttom 
n progra 

■ 
br*«d spectrur" . 

too ana 

■ 
■ 
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chapter discussion 



'•at would com- 

and spirit of the I. C 

the Aptbeker strike. 
- "n»d a rother clear-cut ques- 
!■•" or not Jone should lend 
■ re o notional ca!l of well-known 
,i a student strike. How 
ever. In the heat of the ensuing discussion 
evolved issue* ranging from - the effective- 
r,lfier demonstration, to the real 1 
meaning and eommttroenf behind the word 
f-}} labof movement 
sense. The discussion led us into opinions 
from- SD5 finally tokinga responsible voice 
in the octtorts ond affairs of its 7,000, to- 
the need for articulating and distinguishing 
the differences between the old and new 
left. And the arguments ranged from - 
disparate views of human nature and man's 
capacities for both responsibility and negli- 
gence, to - differing views as to how our 
energies could be not only effective, but 
convincingly used to persuade and effect 
revolutionary changes in our society. So we 
ended up discussing several complicated and 
vital issues in depth, but without necessarily 
getting any closer to answering the "clear- 
cuf question we hod been asked to decide. 
I explain 'hit from the beginning, because 
it is important to understand (hot even though 
we concluded with one final resounding 
chord of differing opinions, the process from 
beginning to that end was on intense and 
complicated fugue of separate ideaseounter- 
point one another. Lei me toy that before 
launching out rnto the reasoning that finally 
become our decisions, the vote was very 
close: 

6 ogolnsi J's signing 
4 agreed 
3 abstentions 
The six voles opposed lo Jane's lending 
her name to such a 'calf were cost on the 
grounds thot the coll was an undemocratic 
method, in which decision-making was done 
by a few elite, and the leg work by those 
who may or may not hove put their adre- 
naline to more effective use. The real point 
here being that if on authentic student 
strike were to lake place in rhis country by 
*lh« overwhelming sentimenttof) young peo- 
ple thai ithoughtS the war in Vietnam mint 
be ended" then thot great multitude should 
hove proposed, dwnlopo-d and been willing 
lo carry out such a strike. The people who 
were of this persuasion felt strongly the need 



isolation 



Regarding Bettina Apthecker'. proposal 
for a student strike on November 4th, I have 
the following to soy: 

1) 11 seems to me that no coll, tentative 
or otherwise, can be issued before the Con- 
vention, if a tentative call were issued, It 
would put pressure on the Convention to de- 
cide to endorse it rather than make an op- 
parent reversal of policy. Consideration of 
the proposal on Its merits would thus be 
inhibited. 

2) Since 1 will not be ot the Convention I 
would like lo sfote now my position on the 
student strike. I oppose it, (or the following 
reasons: 

It li on action which it limited to students 
alone, tending to isolate them from the 
rest of the community. On the contrary, 
our policy should be one of involving stu- 
dents in the community to build o strong, 
unified bote for opposition to the wor and 
other questions. 

It is not o particularly effective octlon 
Students do not by themselves have any 
particular power; Johnson will not tremble 
or the though! of them not ottending classes 
Vvho cores? Nor is .1 likely that what will 
be regarded as student high jinks, il it 
receives any sizeable press coverage ot 
all, will impress the general public as re- 
presenting any mosslve opposition to the 
war. In short, 1 question the value of de- 
monstration* rhat are not widely based or 
do not represent q distinct power threat 
As proposed, the suggestion i, a complete- 
ly negative one We are disassociating 
ourselves from the war - but with whot are 
«e assockiling ourselves' We reject the 
umversiry - what do we occept? The action 
proposed does noi seem to be a useful 
■^.Certainly by og.eeing 
. fcrrnuloted proposal we 
know to "hot w* were commimng 
-'. Ives, 

.ibove grounds I hope the Conven- 
."tide against tponsarsh.p . 

lit* H ultotether, or 
lor ft o more constructive progrom 
nfcndlsq riemoeroti' 

: madman 



for decentralized organizing In which deci- 
ond proposals are made Irom their 
origfonal sources and reol loco! needs rather 
than from an abstract administrative body 
which pretends to represent, but in reality 
hot no broodly based, detfl ply-rooted, truly 
notion-wide contacts of sentiment The four 
votes agreed to Jane's lending her name to 
the call were cent on the grounds that the 
issue and goal of ending the war were so 
overwhelmingly important and imperative 
that a compromise of methods and ideolo- 
gies must be accomplished for the sake of 
our overall strength ond effectiveness. A 
student from England who wo> quite active 
In the '50' s Bon the Bomb movement, ex- 
pressed the fears of many, I think, when he 
paralleled our movement with theirs. He 
said he had watched a principled and power- 
ful movement fall apart because of trivial 
differences of opinion on method while they 
all agreed that thegoal musl be attained. 
The people of this persuasion fell strongly 
thot o frocflonalirntion of the already small 
left would irreparable damage ond event- 
ually kill a movement which should thrive. 
In other words, the sacrifice of a principle 
or method lo these members seemed mini- 
mal when contrasting it to the possible 
sacrifice of the effective persuasion toward 
ending the war 

The three abstentions are the hardest to 
decipher because no reason for abstaining 
was actually discussed. As I see it, there 
may hove been several explanations. One 
I am quite sure is that these people were 
torn between the two persuasions Whot 
was really at stoke? . . . Which principle was 
more important? . . More Expedient? . . 
More in keeping with long-range goals? t 
think olso there was some confusion among 

these members as to whether a voteu 

Jane's signing made SDS's porh- 

possible, or whether a vote lor Jam:'*, signing 

made SDS's participation in " 

imperative. In any ens*. I ' 

were more relieved thon any o'h« 

when the nexf question 

discuss the strike - came to a 

decision was o unanimo 

dicates, I hope, tha 

hod evolved mod': • 

of the compllcaticri, 

ments fhot hod to be ■ 

ond decided upon, c ■ i 

selves 



human voices 
newsletter 



Literature, particularly fiction, has increas- 
ingly In ouf century become the central 
medium for work in philosophy, social cri- 
ticism, ond collective ond individual psycho- 
logy. I, at least, and 1 think many others, 
find my major means of intellectual aware- 
ness discovering through the analysis of and 
writing of lileroture. As yet, theMovemenl's 
research and publication, such as il is, has 
almost solely been limited to social science 
and internal organizing problems. There- 
fore, it seems to me that ways should be 
found to make possible the achievement 
of the following goals: I. The inler-commu- 
nication and connection of groups and indi 
vtduoli now writing and studying socially 
concerned literature. 2. The production and 
pub'ication of both original fiction, theatre, 
and poetry, and olso essays of literary 
criticism. 3, The construction and publication 
of bibliographies, course and seminar out- 
lines. 4. The distribution of studies made 
concerning the role of the artist In a move- 
ment, the reloHonship between individual 
rebellion ond movement revolt. 5 The de- 
velopment of new agit-prop medio ond tech 
niques. 6. The connection ol people 
interested lo such things wilh each other 
Toword these ends, I would Ilka lo begin a 
newsletter (called Human Voleesjtholwould 
try to begin accomplishing these 6 goals 
Hopefully, the project would develop work 
that could be printed and distributed as 
separate pamphlets- short stories, orftt 
and essoyt, and could orgoniie conferences 
ond seminars around the country, and find 
ROW *ayt ol revolutionary activity ond agi- 
tation Interested people should write to me 
M 

Human Voices Pro|ect 

Bill Vandei' c 

SDS 

924 Howard 

anestco, Colli 94103 



aptheker 

strike proposal 



alternative: 



On November 7 voters in most congres- 
sional districts throughout the country will 
not have a chance to vote for peace since 
both regular porty candidates will be com- 
mitted to the war. In those districts where 
there are genuine peace candidates on the 
ballot, SDS will be active in their support, 
but what course of action will be followed 
by SDS in these other areas? 

A possible way to solve thl s problem would 
be to initiate a national vote for peace 
campaign with the NCNP and other groups. 
This campaign would include three basic 
steps; 

(Ij active participation In and support of 
the campaigns of genuine peace candidates 
where they are on the ballot. 

(2) nomination of independent candidates 
where they are not on the ballot and where 
there are no genuine peace candidates. 
Since il will be virtually impossible to get 
these candidates on the regular ballot, the 
participating groups should establish a 
separate system of polling places, like the 
Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party did 
in their early campaigns. 

^ordination of the student vote for 

peace project on the nolionscampuses. Ballot 

boxes would be sef up on every campus 

id students would be given the oppor- 



vote for peace 



(unity to vote for o peoce candldote. 

The vote lor peoce project would hove 
these advantages; (I) All activity would be 
oriented toward potential action and would 
serve to build up independent rodK- 
stlfuencies. (2) The number of votes for 
peace would be increased because the 
choices would be ovallafele acroM the 
country, (3) The political effect of such a 
compoign would be fell by establishment 
candidates since this campaign would hove 
an effect for the results even in those dis- 
tricts where the independent rnmtitk 
not on the ballot by (a) threatening to with 
hold thousands of votes which would other 
wise go to the liberal candidate « 
those voters who felt they had to vote for 
the lesser evil on the regular ballot could 
still coif o "Vote for Peace' at the peace 
ballot polling places. (4) There would be 
coordination between community ond cam- 
pus projects which would serve to create 
greater cooperation and coheslveness be- 
tween community and campus grovi. 
The values of participatory democracy would 
be served since everyone would have the 
opportunity to participate in the nomination, 
compoign, ond even election of peace con- 
dido '**- Daniel Thomas 

Toledo SDS 



nenp (cont) 



n p«fmuiion. Furthermore, the 
' rv i seen fit to shore this "new 
ties largesse with the Scheer campaign 
threatened to take them to court 
Sche>«r estimated thai what he had finally 
received wai considerably less than what 
he could have rolsed on the East Coast 
..I his name been appropriated. Brother 
Kissinger was dealt with similarly when the 
take from a large and successful fundraising 
party billed as a 50-50 split between Chicago 
ClPA and the Morgan campaign was taken 
over by Paul Albert of the NCNP staff and 
given all to Morgan. Later NCNP threw 
Brother Kissinger a small bone, on which 
he is no doubt still gnawing. Brother Ansara 
from the Adams campaign fared yet worse. 
Arriving as instructed lo give a 1 o'clock 
presentation to the Board he found thot the 
meeting had been adjourned at 1:30. Not 
even o small bone for Brother Ansora. 
The chief beneficiary of all this 'new poll- 
tics" was ol course the Morgan campaign, 
described accurately and vividly in o recent 
issue of NLN. Besides executing their official 
duties, the staff of NCNP was och've In soli- 
citing contributions directly for the Morgon 
campaign from donors to the NCNP. Since 
the NCNP had foiled totally in its feeble 
efforts to attract lorge liberal donors, these 

contribution, come Irom people who are man of (he hour" and SoVmaThovete'aWiI 
interested in SDS and SNCC, ond who be- with some real reolpolw ™rf anient 
lieved that by contributing to Morgan they 
were building o vitol New Left in America 
Thus It appears that while Morgan had no 
use for movement talent, he had ample 
access to movement money. This in itself 



Whot we need no* it more 
abo'ji 

and more <_ 
radicals with diH^- 

concerned tiberols - what we do not need 
Is o national coalition which pretends to 
speak for everyone. If the NCNP Board is 
willing to give up Its pretensic 
staff are brought in who can put together a 
few decent conferences ond turn out a good 
newsletter, then so much the better. Foiling 
m this, Booth and Webb should resign and 
SDS should be prepared to take the steps 
necessory to insure that we regain the 
exlusrve use of our name in fund raising 
and in policy statements to the mass media. 
If SDS is to exercise the leadership »o which 
Paul Booth refers, SDS will need the free- 
dom of action which an NCNP coalition pre- 
cludes. Looking forward to 196B I con see 
elements in the liberal peace movement foil- 
ing for the some noive reol polllik about the 
necessity for 'presenting the voter* an al- 
ternative' at the national level, and for 
getting thot it Jokes the land of organ, wrtwn 
we don't have now to moke thot alternative 
real Or Bobby Kennedy m y become the 
man of the hour, and SDS may hoveta deal 
with some real reolpolitik. In ony event 
If in the future SDS have to deal with sme 



■n the future S05 is going to make lnf*Ni- 
genf choices we will hav. to go about ou , 
business in a different woy 
Looking book I believe that the NCNP 

suggest to me that SDS was taken foro ride peTplTolved' ^V^f !* SD$ 

(3] I do not mean to sugg e „, however thot EwSV I , y ' ,oclud « J ' *«* W" 

Hberal. are in the whofe gree^a/d n' ^J^Zi^TT^^^^ 

asxea me some hard questions about 



trustworthy, The most worthwhile hours of 
tho Ann Arbor Conference were those spent 
airing the honest differences which separate 
today's radicals and concerned liberals. [«] 
whelhet bi-onnualmobillzotiortjort 
effective mean* to build a permanent poli- 
tical organirotlon; (b) the extent to which 
election, ore an effective means to bring 
pressure on the government, [ c ] whether 
the problem, of pav # ,iY, lflt .q uo , ltv ani( 
can be solved within the framework of pre 
^n. American trwtlturloflt. On these lm*s 
weogreedtodisogree. LiberoUandradicoJs 



■ 

and 

re- 



present agreed also thot 



Ion such 



a. the NCNP could not provide some moS" 

deX LT ' VB 5? *"»'-*.nt.T 
Oe«d, H become opporeut ,hat becau,. th. 
issue ol allocating money hod be^ ! 
wisely Introduced the NCNP TTJ° w ' 

inrrllu ik. >-«ir Board was 

•"•n ta discus. 



hardly the pr t 



tt>at Brothers Booth and Webb acred largely 

suoerTi ^ '"'"«*• <»* n^ unchr Ae 
supervision of some res« 
m SDS; hod they r.p£ 
submitted to a thorougf 
'he Notional Council or 
'erim Committee ~ 
staad the impi 
""uch sooner ih 0n „. di 
tailed,, 

I believe C(il , 
absence ol t 
v©at*d *i, 
was per 

ftemj of the (owe 
■ 

be 



the new left 

race and the movement 



New Hovon 

voshitigton Assembly 
:;ghborhood Union meeting, 
aid fhol poor people ond 
-vdents and so on would be 
''xled from o corner 
you mean poor people ond 
^oor people aro Negroes and 
ir« poor people. Implicit in (hot 
statement isolator what Iwontto soy here, 
■d attempt to provoke discussion! 
On the one hand, we face the possibility 
of identifying so slrongly with the 'Negro 
revolt" that we fail to see how closely the 
sent and future of black people are tied 
to the present and future of the whole so- 
ciety - or, soid differently, how racism and 
mass corporate work organization, a mili- 
tary, in dustrio I complex, elite decisionmak- 
ing etc. ore interdependent. More probably, 
the danger is one of a personal dichotomy 
between a psychological commitment to the 
Situation of black people and an intellectual 
committment to o revolution by ond for all 
people. 

What is the identify of the orgoniier, 
especially but not only the white organizer, 
in the black ghetto? Are black people to be 
organized for a non-racist, but otherwise 
status quo vision? If not, if the liberation 
of block people necessitates a "new" society, 
-mg the 'victims' of racism demands 
freeing the "executioners' as well, if ore is 
a "revolutionary' as the noun is usedobove, 
why stort in the block ghetto? One can say 
that all Americans (or, similarly, all non- 
elites) suffer acutely under thissocial system 
but that block people ore more able and 
willing to move and thereby to 'shake-up* 
o very authoritarian, even psychologically 
totalitarian society. And out of this, move- 
ment of block people can come new insights, 
new forms (eg, MfDP, coopsj and a cadre 
ot experienced, organizers, both black and 
while, student* and community people. Be- 
sides, It is a question ot human beings, and 
-.1 is irrelevant, except in terms of tactics, 
whether the people one starts with are block 
or white. 

If elaborated, this kind of understanding 
may hove much validity. But there are 
dangers. First as I mentioned the organizer 
con become psychologically dependent on 
the special qualities which establish the 
black neighborhood as a place to begin: 
the tradition of protest, the lesser stake in 
the nation's policies and institutions, the 
moral clarify of race os on underlying issue. 
It is easy to be unrealistic about the ghetto, 
the people there, ond our position os orga- 
nizers, eg, Jack Newfield's statemenl that 
a mostly white project staff has been oble 
to "blend almost completely" into the ghetto. 
Second, it is hard not to be dishonest 
when theorgonizer is outwardly working with 
people on issues of material welfare while 
inwardly looking to broad change that goes 
for beyond issues of poverty and wealth. 



It can be chorged that we ore In fact using 
people lo gain ends that -hey do not (now 
at least) understand and accept, ond that 
'participatory democrocy"is a rationalization 
for that. We are caught in a bind, the or- 
goniier must star!, for the sake of both 
effectiveness and principle, where people 
are, with the immediate issues with which 
they are concerned -- yet he must also convey 
the broader, more universal values that 
move him. Finally, in our need to establish 
our connection to people, our own personal 
involvement, and to place the movement 
in the context of universal problems and 
broad change, it is hard not to push race 
out of the picture. ERAP people have been 
accused of exorcising race from their ana- 
lysis, ol tracing everyone's problems solely 
to economic and political facts, of refusing 
to differentiate blockfromwhitepoorpeople, 
why has ERAP so lew black staff people? 
Is there a general unwillingness lo consider 
race as a or even the critical factor in the 
ghetto? 

Two personal views. All of us, block or 
white, are faced with a set of powerful forces 
that press upon our personalities; race, class, 
nationalism, anti-communism and so on. We 
hove to come to grips with these, and we 
have to be open to helping other people, 
similarly victimized, lo overcome fully these 
forces. We can't impose our own resolu- 
tions on others, eg, we can't demand that 
race-conscious people immediately elimi- 
nate race from their way of viewing the 
world. Second, predominately white staffs 
have much more difficult job than predoroi 
nately black staffs in areas. One way to 
put it is to say thot they can't afford 
many inadequacies In tsrms of inewpei 
personality problems, and so on And c 
ambivalence. Race has very few soil 
dies - it is so intensely psycho'cg 
grapling with it con «ciilv l*od 
stryction of terrible - 
is difficult ovvn lo raise 

peggnd os hung up 

questions -- or similar one? 
constantly alive, consciou; 01 
I also wonder if we do noi 
lualize these problems, 
is not often very divorcfn ^rtce 

(and maybe such theory even bei . 
creates experience.) I spent lost week os 
part of □ mixed staff working w'th an oil 
black group of tenants and residents on a 
rent strike and picket lines. I think some 
very important things happened to all of 
us, i.e. we all come to understand better 
who we are, what our position in society 
is, ond what we are up against in trying 
to realize our various goals. Clearly it was 
a very tenuous experience, a small step, 
and perhaps it was diluted because the staff 
was interracial, or we asserted too much 
or not enough leadership or failed in com- 
municating values beyondgood housing, Bui 
il it Isfollowed up there may have been some 
damn fruitful seeds of liberation planted 
which should not be suffocated by theorizing. 



a letter to 



the new left 



By Frank Joyce 



(ED. Note: The following article is o letter 
from Frank Joyce {Friends of NSM in Detroit) 
to the chairman of the Delroit Committee to 
End the War in Vietnam (DCEWV) Il is 
d in Freedom North because of its 
analysis of what i» loosely colled the 'New 

Particularly as a result of my experiences 

of the lost few w«eks, ! have come lo hove 

Wf ot serious questions about wfcat 

in. potential of wtiite middlecloss students 

t< Struggle. (Particularly when most 

,*alizc thai it is u struggle - 

in the tint place). 

<".t way for me ot any rate, to ex* 

y doubts about white, middle-class 

. .1 them to bio. 

w in NSM ond 

and overstated 

..nt whiles can always 

item. More importantly fnev 

fi olfien- 



nington. Not only do they usually rejoin 
the system, they rejoin it os moderates or 
conservatives, and not os liberals, radicals 
or revolutionaries. In the final analysis, 
students have just as much stoke in the pre- 
serving of something closely approaching 
the status quo as their parents. All of their 
training and orientation has been loward 
preparing them to porticipote mthcrtsyslsm 
This means omong other things that students 
might be opposed to the war (as I om 
sure many are) jus! because il represents 
a threat to their ultimate portirifK 
the system with oil the lovely benefits thai 
It provides. 

(I would suspect, incidentally, th> 
a larger problem at Wayne than at mony 
other school, the status position of Waynu 
students is o very insecure one. Many of 
[hem come from small towns and the 'les- 
ser' suburbs (Ferndale. Wnrren, Hazel Pork, 
opposed to Grows Polnle, Dearborn 
ghom, etc.) People at Wayne are 
„ore upward mobile than students 
at Berkley or Harvard or U. M„ mo.t of 
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The following articles are r.pr( n ..d f fWr , 
Freedom Nor-h the |ouMtal of the Northern 
Student Movement The article, -Roc. and 
►he Movement/ by P t er Countryman origi- 
nolly appeared In the newsletter of the 
Newark Community Union Project, 



and the 
movement 

an open letter to erap 



By Donald W. Jackson, Chairman - Chester 
CORE (formerly the SDS-ERAP Chester Pro- 
ject) 

After reading Peter Countryman's open 
letter in the EJcAPfiullatin (concerning black 
communities and white organizers), I felt 
moved to write a general reply expressing 
my own views and observations. At first 
I declined, lor I have tried and foiled to 
speak truth on the black-white question to 
SDS-ERAP.student-radicols often enough al- 
ready. Nonetheless, I om convinced of the 
sincerity (if not the "openness") of many 
student radicals ond anxious thot -- for its 
own sake - white America does, in (act 
develop a viable New Left. 

To the point - 

The essential problems of black people in 

America ore I) racism and 2) powerlessness, 

Racism hos to do with white people (big and 

little) and how they operate with respect 

B black people Powerlessness has 

black people and how we do 

rr] operate with respect to white 

ns of poverty, social exclusion, 

-Mice thot affect the black 

*'T roots in American racism 

sexploitation 

-- -t -=• iviKm ni 

■ -.'■- these problems and 

.'. onomic and political 

n»onles*nesV powerlessness) of the black 

lo solve these problems have 

■ hi racism - legal, ond to O grow 
log enfant, extralegal oppression, exploita- 
tion, and castration of black people by 
white people. 

ERAP hos not made a "gut' recognition 
of this. In spite of Baldwin, of Malcolm, or 
LeRoi, ol even that schmuck Moynihan - 
ERAP does not admit to fhis TRUTH. To state 
accurately WHY ERAP does not come to 
grips with this TRUTH would require on 
extensive critique of ERAP's non-ideological 
ideology and a venture info social psycho- 
analysis of white student rebellion in Amer- 
ica in the 1960's. That Is not my job. 



the TRUTH os outlined above, he w,ll readilv 
understand the Immorality, undemocroj 
and bad strategy of deploying while Md, 
ond sem-adults Into the black ghetto as 
community orgon iters*. 

To mention a few polnls - 

I It reinforces dependency patterns 
among block people 

2. It introduces alien goals j nto me black 
struggles, 

3. It presumes the superiority ofthe 'white 
folks' view ol my problem to my own 
view. 

4. If ties up white energy that could be 
better put to use researching or. fund 
raising for black com ounity groups or- 
ganized and run by black people. 

5. It fosters the worst kind of hypocrisy 
In the white orgonizer himself ("no, 
I'm not really leodingthese people .. .*). 

6. II constitutes reckless, inhuman trifling 
with black individuals, persons who are 
the most psychologically vulnerable. 

7. II disregards HISTORY ~ remember the 
populists, remember the Commies - 
which is often the radical's mast siqn, 
i i cant textbook. 

8. It 'muddies' the waters and confuses 
it** 'J2"?JL ° 

wasted by bfock peop/e, already. wfnS 
the speculation 'Well, I don't bl 
AU. white people arobad . .' 
Neither are all landlords "bad" and 
neither is that the point) 
9. It stifles the development of indepen- 
dent block organizations, the* is, after 
all is soid ond done, the only realistic 
safeguard for block people against white 
society - as history ond the black man's 
good sense indicate. 
What is the answer for the white ERAPcr in 
the ghetto? Pack the hell up. Get out. Go 
to work in your own communities, and come 
bock when ond if that ghetto gets itself 
together and invites you (or more likely, 
your money) back. 
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whom don't really expect lo make il very 
much better t\\a» their parenlv did. Part 
this ii, I think, reflected in the committee 
So much tor digressions) The f>;.' 
being ol.rnnted !*n'( tii* some os being 
hungry or poor ll isn't ^inylhing close lo 
being block Perhaps the question con be 
poied by oiking whether it • >. rw 
Aiinti ol whiles becoming revolution 
stead of just rodlcali It ti an ■ 

.- which remains to be answered, 
Being o revoluti.iiiciiy Impfte* nw 
In addition loapalilicalperspectlv-. 
something aboul the means ot change to be 
employed and, perhaps most important, 
aboul what o person's comitmenl is. A re 



volulionory's commitment istodeoi! 

which messed up reou^Ncn. and arrest 

records, a tew months cm yeorj in j<ni pjle 

in i.gnitkane*. Il is becoui. 

mitment i* »o somefhinu tut *K* 

Ihal people bfcome rffOid lo »vi 

seriously ubout civil dJ*obe< 

sobofoge I uni n,y\ frying '■■ 

eous obout this, it » 

have not yetanswi 

on important qu> »ti 

The most sh-ikim: -■■<■ 
however, hos 
jpective or the i 

the sns 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION AGENDA 

REGISTRATION BEGINS SATURDAY AFTERNOON. AUGUST 27. THE SPECIAl CONVENTION 
ISSUE OF NEW LEFT NOTESCONTAININGWORKINGPAPERSAND STATEMENTS BY NATIONAL 
OFFICERS WILL BE DISTRIBUTED AT THAT TIME. A PARTY WILL BE HELD IN THE EVENING. 
ATTENTION: $20.00 REGISTRATION INCLUDES THREE MEALS PER DAY AND BED FOR FIVE 
DAYS OF CONVENTION. 



Aug. 28 

Morning: Ponel Discussion* 
ond Reloted 
Workshops 



Aog. 29 

Workshops*" not Related To Panel 
Disunions Non-plenary Panel 



Aug. 30 



Impromptu Workshops 
Workshops Not Related 
to Panel Discussions 
Programmatic Workshops 



Afternoon: Panel Discussion' 
and Related 
Workshops 



Panel Discussion and Related 
Workshops 



Panel Discussion and Related 
Workshops 



Evening: Panel Discussion 
and Related 
Workshops 



Impromptu Workshops ond 
Workshops not related to 
Panel*. 



Impromptu and Programmatic 
Workshops 



'GENERAL TOPICS FOR PANEL 
DISCUSSIONS 



I 



'SOME PRE-PLANNED 

WORKSHOPS 



Electoral politics 
Block Power 
University as on Arena 
and as an Agent of 
Social Change 
United States Power 
and Third World 
Revolution 
Working with Liberal 
and Middle-class 
Groups 



1. Violence ond Non- Violence 

2. Relations with Labor 
Unions and Labor 
Organiiing 

3. Art and the Movement 

4. Communism and Working 
with Communists 

5 Anti-communism at on 
Ideology 

6. Radical Education Project 

7. Assassin. Idttftt 
Kennedy 

8. Community 
theor, 

9. VIetrv 

10. Droh Proa 



***Each panel will be tape-recorded 
in full and a lengthy essay about 
the issuesdiscussed will be written up 
ond made public to SDS membership 
Each workshop will hove a recording 
secrotory to take notes outling dif- 
ferent positions taken and the 
rationales for them. 



Aug. 31 

First plenary session 
State of Organization 

Report by President, 

Not'l Sec, officers 

of regional offices, 

and REP. These will 

be short summations 

of reports in special 

issue of NLN. 
Brief question and answer period. 
Adoption of convention agendofor 

next two days.**** 

•***H is envisioned that the plenary 
sessions will break down into three 
areas of concern; consideration o( 
resolutions and program proposals, 
constitutional amendments, ondelec 
tion of officers. 

All resolutions and program pro 
posols should be submitted to the 
Notional Office before August 20 
in order to be published in the Con- 
vention Issue of NLN. As required 
by the Constitution, amendment* of 
fered to the membership less than 
one month before the beginning of 
the Convention cannot take effect 
until the following Convention. Ail 
amendments received after Aug. I 
cannot go into effect until 1967 Con- 
vention. Such amendment!, how- 
ever, should bo considered at this 
Convention ond will also be pub- 
lished in Special Convention Issued 
NLN. 



propose constitutional amendments 



Ptilton of member at large al the 
national council be abolished except (01 tin* 
president, vice-president, and national sec 
retory. 

Eric C 



Waban, Massachusetts 

Cauld you please run In the next N.L.N. 
tin additional proposal tor a constitutional 
amendment: that the name ot the organiza- 
tion be changed to Movement for a De- 
mocratic Society. A call for such consti- 
tutional omendment was issued this spring 
by the Trinity College and Greater Hert- 
ford Chapters in occordance with constitu- 
tional requirements of a two-chapter 
sponsorship tor oil amendments The New 
Englund Regional 5pringConvention passed 
O resolution colling for such o change, and it 
was my understanding, that the issue was 
raised at the last National Council meeting. 
The rationale lor such a change is both to 
reflect the present fact that S.D.S, is to a 
large degree already not a purely student 
movement, and to facilitate growth of Its 
non-student sector It would make a signifi- 
cant difference Inadultorgoiiiilngosonyone 
Involved In It will testify. 

James Kaplan 



1 have '. 1! three minor amend- 

ments to' propose to the Constitution, the 
first one on belioH ot my.. !i and hub 'j\<>^ lv 
I. The hVil tnn\oi omendment would 
3 sections ol the Constitution, ai 

nal ( ou.n< It] 

■ Hicers" to 
..... 
■ 

crHenal ot- 
of each region 

H 

. ii -■ 

■ ■ ■ . . 



ARGUMENT. '■■ 
has beer noft 
viewpoint of laldoni a ■ ■ 

, ■ . . . . . 

SDS. Of the 15 at-lai 

. : ■■ . 

dent. Some others have been active in REP, 
CIPA or ERAP pfojtCfc, bill this activity has 
FUe been related to their func- 
tion as NIC members. While the at-large 
members hove onoccassion mode up 20-25% 
of the voting strength of the NC, they hove 
been responsible to no constituency except 
1 onvention, o dead body. I wosn'l at 
that convention, but I understand the voting 
was rather frantic. With 17 people to elect, 
'such elections tend to take on the choracter 
of either a popularity contest or a recognition 
poll. By reducing the number of al-large NC 
members, it should be possible to hold the 
elections with a more balanced consideration 
of each office and the person who should fill 
it, and moke the NC more reprsentcitive of 
chapters and less of "notables". 

At the same time, there is a need for a 
Notional Interim Committee which can truly 
reflect the organization. During the recent 
student strike poll, most NIC members were 
very tentative in their statements, and ex- 
pressed doubt as to their ability to guage 
compus sentiment or the possibility of a sue 
cessful strike. An NIC delegate elected by o 
Regional Council, ond reporting back to It, 
would bo far more representative and leu 
more functional in terms of the real needs 
and desfrcsof the membership. Heweuldnol 
need 1o be an at-large NC delegate, 1 Ml 
his constituency would already be repreienl 
ed thru their chapters. 

/■ .. argument Frequently advanced for the 
btg at lorgi N( delegation >■ thottl ■ 
one of the few ways ERAP people and others 
rtot Involved In ehapl .1 k con participate 
in the organization's activities. Th.-i. 
.. thing to pre* rtt I RAP itaft 
from forming chapters {which 

.,■ noiKil SDS grouping mm I 

than thi averagi chapter) ond n 
represi-nii.ti- ., 

who arc not NO memtM I 

■ *n able to | ,r,c ^C's 

■ ■ 
2 My II 

section t 



that O Regionol Council Junction regularly 
in order to be recognized as such. It would 
olso ensure genuine constituency for my 
proposed regional NIC members. 

3. My second major omendment would 
preface the present section I, A 
(Nationol Council) with the letter V and add 
a second subsection as follows: 

"(b) Five or more members residing in an 
area where there is no organized chapter 
may meet together to elect a delegate to the 
Notonol or Regional Council, provided that 
(1) a certification of the meeting and election, 
bearing the slgnatui OS of al leost 5 members, 
lie sent to the national or regional office 
prior to the NC or RC meeting, and (21 
evidence Is offered that all SDS members 
In the area concerned received prior notice 
of the meeting and election 

ARGUMENT. This is directly counterposed 
to Clark Kissinger's proposal for regionol NC 
elections. While an eventual region.. ■ 
of lh« NC, converting SDSintoatruiy federal 
bod) ll probably desirable in the long run 
(and a logical continuation of ov< ■■ 
development), It's not very proctical at pre- 
sent Only about 1/3 of SDS members live 
in what could be collea 'organized regions 
even by our present loose standards. The 
rest would be In Clark's "electoral regions". 
I would sul-iir.il that such "electoral regions 
are basically unworkable. 

Nearly every organization of the "old left" 
experimented with some form of represen- 
tation lor at-large members, whether on a 
national or regional bo dls were 

almost always disappointing. Where al 
members <r.an elect any member of 
gonliatlon to repreiei ■ have in 

■ i- ■ th ■■ ■■■known 

members ,-.i eamput traveller 1 Whi 1 
. ., ,..■■!,■ i,n one H 

H' s a gm ion of sorts, rtw ■ 

ttttcal statement, 

■ .... • ,,..-..■■.■■.■ 

.,.■.., 

■ . ■■■ ■ ■ 
. . ■ 

' ■ 
.... 
.... 

H 
■ 

: ' 



gates- The most logical place to have such a 
meeting would be in the Spot 
number of people could gel to--:' 
of the ! 1 

of thai chapter would lm 
other and hove engaged tn dtoeuMi 
would naturally elect one or more of their 
people as NC delegates At '< 
might have n greater feeling of parficipo 
lion', but they wouldn't hove c. 
representation. Small chapters near large 
ones would probably : illation, 

1 think that it's possible for at-large mem- 
bers to get together and !■ ■' 
and would hope 'hot the) 
oilier occasions than election 
think that the problems of doing so ore best 
met on an nd-hoc basis by local people, and 
not on the bosis of arbitrary regional lines 
drown from the N.O. and subject to all sorts 
oi gerrymandering problems. (Do Florida. 
Georgia and Alabama eachgetanNC mem- 
ber, or do you combine the 3-whieh have a 
. mbership of less thon 100-intoone 
[he Firitgive»themd1sprop< 

... q NYC or Chi- 

cago. The second gives rheffl 

1 fectfon Ii tmjM 
I propose that where ai-forgc membi 
able to get together fn ■■■ repre 

. ■ 

pie oi the meelti 

■ lituency, I see th,* a 
toward chaste. ■ 

activity :i. 

01 poerf] I Unul -vr hiv 

... 

■ ■ 
4, My second 
change fcrticfe III 
"Membership is open to 

■ ■■ 
■ 

Ii .... 

■ 

■ 

■ 
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reply on communist convention 



.mger'i orticle 'Com- 
I Report* on interesting 
nmunlsl Party Conven- 
•jse the word^nleresting' 
>g it because I cannot call il 
at*' nor con t coll it a completely 
interpretation of what took place. ! 
'ed the convention as on invited ot> 
r.bt*rv*d the proceedings from 
;ime 'perspective" as Mr. Kissinger. 
However, * obviously didn't see the same 
things os he did. In writing here I am only 
discussing points which Mr. Kissinger men- 
tions in his article. If 1 were writing an 
article "from scratch* . . . presenting my 
interpretation of the convention ond not 
discussing what someone else wrote, I would 
present different aspects of the convention 
than what Mr. Kissinger does . . . Perhaps 
I will take that opportunity at a different 

''To 1, like to examine first Mr. Kissinger's 
statement: "... I feel the kinds of questions 
osked by most young people today oboul 
the party hove to do with its internal func- 
tioning* ond democracy more than its poli- 
tics." This certainly underestimates the depth 
of the inquiring student. New Left Organiza- 
tions are based more on their individual 
political attitudes rather than on their parti- 
cular method of internal functioning or 
structure. This indicates that the different 
students ore attracted to the organization 
because of politics ond the particular organi- 
zations approach to political problems. (The 
John Birch Society holds quite 'democratical- 
ly' run meetings). That Mr.Kissinger'sarticle 
deals so much with party structure simply 
reflects his personal hang-up on mot aspect 
of on organization. On the other hand I 
would agree that one cannot seporte how 
the Party functions from its political program 
. . . but it is useless to examine function or 
structure without seeing upon what founda- 
tion it is built . . - namely its political pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Kissinger proceeds in his article to 
raise o question, answer it negatively, then 
proceed to exploin thot, "well, maybe things 
weren't so bad after all." 
Examples: 

"Was the Convetnion open? Not very." 
followed later by this statment of Mr. 
iUs&kng«rV. '\ . . . wo* given complete aeeoii 
to every phose of the Convention except 
meetings of the Presiding Committee." This 
later statement is exactly what made the 
convention. All observers were given th.i 
welcome and were free to contribute to any 
of the panel discussions which took place 
Thot they had to follow the procedure of 
asking to be allowed to participate simply 
reflects that the delegates had priority and 
responsibility to participate and their respon- 
sibility comefirsl. K they thoughton observer 
would hinder the fulfillment of that responsi- 
bility mey should by all means question the 
presence of that observer. 

To the question "Was the convention Demo- 
erotic?" Mr. Kissinger answers that it was a 
■place where concensus arising out of dis- 
cussion at the local level was to be ratified. 



with our own Congress? Il doesn't repn sent 
all aspects of American lite but only the 
'select few*. 

I am wondering just what is "the line' Mr. 
Kissinger refers to in his discussion on the 
youth at the Convention. Does he imply that 
because Engles or Dimitroff were quoted 
therefore "the line" is being given? Or does 
he refer to the youth following the foot- 
steps of previous humanitarians who have 
been striving so earnestly for a world com- 
munity of peace . . , following their line of 
action and motivation. Continuity of struggle 
up the ladder of progress is o blind spot 
for Mr. Kissinger which I really expect him 
to overcome. 

I was not as conscious of the absence of 
Negro youth os Mr. Kissinger. I was more 
aware of the absence of Negro women. 
He is right however when he says "a good 
percentage of the delegates were Negro". 
It was interesting that Ihe convention wos 
unable to give the exoct compostition of 
the nationality and/or racial composition of 
the convention. In filling out their registra- 
tion formsover 100 per sons left his particular 
question blank. A wonderful indication that 
they were "above" that type of identification. 

Finally, I take issue with Mr. Kissinger's 
analysis thot the youth present had not 



participated in Ihe movements of the sixties, 
"having been recruited directly to the party 
out of apathy. 1 A statement by the party 
remarks that Its youth growth wos from those 
In civil rights, peace and academic freedom 
movements. Although the youth discussions 
were often theoretical os Mr. Kissinger states, 
but they were more In terms of applying 
theory to current problems . . . problems the 
youth were aware of because of their pre- 
vious involvement. 

This has been more critical of Mr, Kissinger 
than I hod originally thought necessary to 
write. I hope it hasn't turned out to be a 
"justification" or "defense" paper on my part 
for as I mentioned at the beginning, I was 
simply an observer also. I could be critical 
of the convention myself, as Mr. Kissinger 
is, although on different points and hope- 
fully without the negative attitude which 
accompanies Mr. Kissinger's criticisms. 

There is a unity between theory and prac- 
tice, a unity between politics and organiza- 
tion that ought to be looked into further by 
Mr. Kissinger, The Draft Progrom of the 
Communist Party could be reod by him to 
great advantage, and I might add, to all 
interested SDS workers. 

Rebecca Sweeney 
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to the convention I can't tell if he is consi- 
dering this "concensus" os favorable or un- 
favorable for o democratic convention. One 
could hardly argue against the fact thai a 
decision and policy arising from the gross 
roots' local people is more democratic than 
one which they hove no say In formulating. 
"Wos there reol discussion in the conven- 
tion sessionsT Answer: 'Not of the kind the 
new left has come to know." A paragraph 
later, "This is not to say thot reol discussion 
did not yo on." Mr. Kissinger Is, I believe 
;nn« in a romef hesitant mann.Mhat 
,., lo n", discussion with depth and 
.Wesson the mo|or problem, did lake 



Pasodena, Calif. 

'Are we resurrectors of the best of cor- 
porate ond/or humanist liberalism or do 
we fundamentally disagree with even the 
best of liberal philosophy?" [question posed 
in NLN, July 8, 19661. 

Students for a Democrol 
commonly believed, has nc 
mit thot this is an illusion 
from o lack of seH a 
cocoon of ignorance keef 
bers secure in thei r j 
nets ond reenforco- ' 
toward the 'sector! 
movemenl (which 

of ••Cl"' 

SDS In o his- 
ideological formulate 
present significance ond p 

How is it possible thai a ■ »" be 

anti-ideological and yet be placed in an 
ideological tradition' Subjectively SDS may 
view itself as non-ideologicol when in tact 
an objective analysis will reveal the .deo- 
logical roots of this political phenomenon. 
The intellectual history of SDS can be traced 
back to the Inter-Collegiate Socialist Society 
which wos founded in 1905. Its orguniza- 
llonal ond intellectual roots ore in social 
democracy and pragmatism. 

Since SDS has become a mass organiza- 
tion a second discernable political tradition 
has emerged, namely anarchism. This ten- 
dency can be traced to the existential rebel- 
liousness of the student middle class. Thus 
two political 'types' in SDS ore the 



affected youth of the middle class. 

SDS then, it should be clear, is in a his- 
torical bind. On a political level it has liberal 
and social democratic traditions. However 
with the emergence of the student revolt 
■t has acquired a membership which has no 
loyalties to these traditions. In the early 
of the movement SDS wos the most 
effective organization because of its com- 
io activism. Now however when 
sophisticated techniques are required, 
rile evidence that SDS is capable 
ing any lactic other than activism 
; of activism. 

three principal reasons for the 

iiorical difficulties ot SDS* 1) it has nc 

tKuuu at social chnnoa To those who reggre 



CHICAGO 

It seems to be common among radicals 
to look with scorn upon moderates to the 
point thot, for example, left-wing radicals 
generally appear more scornful of liberals 
than of conservatives. This may be because 
Left-wing rodicols think so little of conserva- 
tives that they do not even bother to be 
scornful of them. But at any rate, the re- 
peated use of *sell-out,' 'white liberal,' ond 
similar terms does point to a real problem 
In Left thinking and politics. 

For we are, I fear, getting ourselves into 
a bind if we use those terms without de- 
fining some others first. Asell-outfromwhat? 
To whom? For what ends' And, in turn, by 
what criteria do we judge these things? 
For example, in Ihe University of Chicago 
anti-ranking sit-in, those who wanted to leave 
after the second day were, in the eyes of 
most of us who wonted to stoy, sell-outs 
and Administration sycophonts. Vet in fact, 
there wos a large group that was mostly un- 
political and might hove been prematurely 
asked Io be arrested or leave the building- 
and the group. Allowing the Administration 
to force this choice on them might have had 
disastrous consequences for all of ui-our 
surprisingly large group would probably 
have become markedly smaller, and the 
Administration might have been obleto pass 
us off more easily. Furthermore, a lot of 
politicizalion and radicollzolion was going 
on thot would hove been seriously slowed 
down if the group was split. And we hod 
developed the sense of community so es- 
sential to real participatory democracy. Ad- 
mittedly, os we sow It, and we were largely 
oroved correct leaving the building \eo- 
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anarchists and the press release, .mayecon 
scious new liberals. The latter, despite their 
break with the League foi Industrial Demo- 
cracy, ore Still pampered by many old 
liberals of the New Republic variety who 
have not tailed to recognize that they them- 
wives had similar passionate beginnings. 
There is very little ideological thinking in 
5DS No attempts have been made to try to 
determine where Ihe student group stands 
■ lotion to the historical development of 
the United Stales. Ihe politico! phlrOl 
of SDS con best bo described as activism 
without strategy or ideology. The only anal- 
U fti ol U.S. society to be put forth by SDS 

.... greatly upon fun. Il f ond ill 

wqlermy «ry inadequate ^uyhten 

Lynd's pamphlet, The Hew I 

Partlclpotar, 

best statement of Ihe political 
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I should like to quote Ronald Aron- 
unlike Marxian theory, participatory 
democracy has no analysis of society to ex- 
plain why poverty, disfranchisement, con- 
centration ol power in elites occur. Nor 
does it offer an analysis of the historical 
tendencies that may make social change 
possible. It provides no long term >«'°*«W 
for change." (Ronald A"™ "^ *£!' 
ment And Its Critics," Sfud.es On The Left, 
Jon Feb., 1966). 2) it is trying Io build con : 
stituencies among elements of the society 
which da not have a direct re °tionsh.rj .to 
Ihe survival of monopoly capitalism. 3) it has 
acquired a student membership which S 
anti-political and attached to a tradition 

'principally famous for "™"^Z*1t TZ 
ol defeat to every por.of the world. (Eugene 
D. Genovese, "Williams on Marx And Amer- 
ica;' Studies On The Left, Jan.Feb.,1966]. 

I will offer a prediction that the Fu 
development of SDS will seeincreasingcon- 

Sct between ill two political tender 

Tl e anarchists in their refosa Mo enter Ihe 

arena of practical politics, will prooably go 

Id of all anarchists. The new libera 
ace being coopted by thel, more S ,, 
cated elders. In historical terms th. - 
S«rfm. New Left are transi 
Ureformlstperlod of monopoly «pllc 
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we differed for mo'- - 

perceptions of the situation, the faculty, and 

the administration. 

What both these less politico! people and 
we lacked was a firm ideology ond an open 
mind (I don't take much consolation that 
they were bosicotly as unprepared os we 
were for the situation, they hove the ?* 
C use of not being very political My point 
is that a closed mind even with an ideo^ 
loay is olways regrettable; but a closed 
SSd even with an ideology ii d^ys » 
grertoble; but a closed mind without on 
tocology - with only the shadow of one - . 
really deplorable. But most of us cannot 
answer in deplh the questions, who) ts o 
democratic university? What I, Jnjbto 
society? At what points must the d.cotos off 
l 0W be followed' What ore we sitting In 
"? J, wasn't until lote June mat we o^ 

,il in con answer mese. i w 
. d Who. I iusp-ct i 

mos . ol us feel what II wrong *«»« 
know what is right. At leosl i 
".Tup tar more- h<> 

:i oT; £le 

sitively ruled out otr. ■ 
ing our endv and 
seeking similar end 
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-Eugene V. Debs 

ory Corttoirit o vital trodition 

ond fodkal movements; people 

have Imown in each period thai things were 

fundamentally wrong. The tradition includes 

alienated inre'tecfyoJs ond moverick poti- 

hcrons.- H also Includes powerful mc.. -nove- 

menrs, Sy plocing ourselves firmly in (his 

tradition we wish it to be known thot the 

-:j gainst corporate power and privilege 

ymed in our time. We take up where 

others-populists ond socio lists- left off, and 

lake to heart their belief in the common man 

and their hope tor a cooperative common- 

wealth, in which fraternity would replace 

possessive individualism as the basis of 

social relations. 



station in life.' The reformers,' according 
to Herbert Croly, founder of the New 
Republic, 'proclaim rheJr conviction of an 
indubitable and beneficent national future/ 
The powerful myth of mobility has always 
hod some basis in real experience, some 
people moved upward to the middle class, 
and others outward to the frontier. The 
doctrine of Manifest Destiny, an integral 
pari of the American Dream, served as the 
rational iiation for the conquest of the Amer- 
ican Continent in the 19th century and for 
the overseas expansionism and economic 
empire-building of the 20th. Expansion has 
not only been the outlet for the energies 
of the country, it bos served as the safety- 
valve whereby attention lo America's own 
dilemmas has been postponed and the move- 
ments that demanded that attention have 
been sidetracked. Radicals have been right 
to expose the immorality of American mobil- 
ity sustained by the massacre of the Indian 
race, or the control of Asians or Latin Amen 
icons. They were right as well when they 



figure prominently. In the context of pro- 
gressive movements of ony period, these 
were often the left-wing, this is a tradition 
of dissent, sometimes of isolated dissenlcnd 
sometimes of persecuted dissent. And, In 
all fairness, the tradition is more notable 
for Its passionate involvements in coses then 
for its lasting intellectual contribution. 

A second continuous strain is the Maverick 
tradition. This tradition is partly produced 
by the two-party system in which men have 
periodically appeared making lonely bottle 
against the powerful. The maverick builds 
a personalistlc political following, ond ap- 
peals to rugged American individualism by 
taking Charles Sumner, who refused to join 
in unanimous consent to recognize any peh 
tion to Congress because the Southern dele- 
gations wouldn't recognize anti-slavery 
petitions. 

John Peter Altgeld, the Illinois Democratic 
Governor who defended the Haymarket 
martyrs and the Pullman strikers, stands out 
as a man conlinuallly embracing the cause of 



parti-; 

society. This tsototect. '-•< 

wos further de**' , 

Garrison within the 

*hard-li 

deviation. As o re -....■ •' 

ment never had access to politic 

and was largely imetilvcn 

ment of the Free Soil or Republican 

except insofar as the power of the - 

witness and protest forced e»f, 

ment in the society to confront th* ihj 

question os the first order of butfr i 

this was indeed their effect 

The dominant politico) idea o* fh« 
was western expansion. The obotitio«t sr j 
moral force brought the Free Soil 
founded in 1 6M8, and the Republican Part, 
lo advocate containment of slav«r> 
meant a rejection of Henry Cloy's attempt 
to reconcile expansion with the p 
realities of the time. A coalition of western 
settlers with eastern businessmen seeking an 
oullet lor capital and the Labor Movement 
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By examining the history of those move- 
ments with which we identify, we hope to 
draw lessons for our own efforts, and also 
we affirm the desirobility of identifying with 
movements and men in history Those who 
would study history without a sense ofwhich 
side carried decenl values in its time, or 
which point of view was correct is to deprive 
history of its power to teach. The difficult 
task of judgement is a task we accept as 
people committed to making values prevail 
in politics. History should be the property 
of the people, not of the historians. So we 
must teach tfte lessons we learn from our past. 
The outstanding lesson is not the myth of 
American consensus taught in the colleges. 
Liberals and conservatives have adopted 
this view: progressive forces from the Found- 
ing Fathers have carried the Americon Torch 
and those who have dissented were either 
reformers soon to find acceptance for their 
ideas, or eccentrics, anti-intellectuals, sub- 
versives ond paranoids The lineage of radi- 
calism has been denied or obscured in 
psychoanalytic rationalizations: Quakers 
who practiced civil d.sobedience in Massa- 
chusetts for the principle of religious toler- 
ance are now seen as having a martyrdom 
complex; populistsembodyo paranoid style, 
we are told, for suspecting a self-interested 
conspiracy of bankers and railroaders of the 
abolitionist Charles Sumner, who was 
beaten senseless on the floor of the House 
tor his ,,ews, we are told "This holy blissful 
martyr thrived upon his torments ' 

We reject os well the liberal variont of the 
consensus theory. We can not bring cur- 
sives to be ieve that America has seen a 
succession of progressive victories, with re- 
form winning || the fights. This cannot be 

co^o e r, ( W ' h | e empiriC0 ' evidence *°» 
ZZr, t ^r ^ in W»Y, ond the 
foreran pohcy of expansion and war hove 

-vived each of these -victories" more or 
,e " h ** The-story of reform in America 
con as easily be road as a stary of deS 
of radicals and mellowing of reformers. A 

ontemparory radicals who understand only 
too well the need for controversy we want 
^ rehabilitate on the stage of hisVsZ 
Lm a ""^versies between move- 
menls and entrenched interests. 

Our ottempt is not lo describe ourselves 
os the next wove ol progress. We ore oc'lely 

Wvtl e ' en r ^^ Am -'- 
history between the nation's liberal ideals 

and.hereality which was the hvingdJd 
£ those .deals. At the time Jefferson wro £ 
*at AH men are created equal', he and the 

dence d°d ,9r> °? ?* D ' dwrti "" of Indepen 
den« did not hav e Indians, Negroes 
debtors, and women in mind. But even a, 
ha, Hm, r-ome people took the stated iaeal 
literally and seriously; th« soilorsandurba n 
mechanics of New York, upon hearing , he 
Declaration, releosed the debtors Irnm * 
prisons. The legislature cTKits' 

::r n revo hrtW * ■*•« - 

That tension, between f h« loric ondrcQll . 
hoi been resolved by the ao , ierv )nr Jj; 
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argued that instead of letting capitalism 
choose a few Horatio Algers in the social 
rat-race of the survival of the fittest, the 
farmers and workers should, by united ac- 
tion, achieve on end to poverty for all those 
at the bottom of the society 

Our resolution of the tension is to seek 
the fulfillment of the democratic hope 
through the radical reconstruction of our 

own society. Like Debs, who would not fight 
in a war, but fought oil his life 'to wipe out 

capitalism,* we reject the ml 

seductions of its ideology. When w< : 

the liberal heritage, we do no* reject the 

positive values it bp-. 

America: 'All men ai 

whenever any form 

destructive to these 

the people to alter or to aboii i 

ment of the people. jr ih* 

people'. ..: rather, we 
As well, we affirm th 

for which r-idleal .... 

hove fought, both 
made the system more phot 
cratic control, such os the broadeninc 
sutferoge, referendum and rni 
apportionment, and those that represent real 
and immediate gains against oppression, 
hke Fair Labor Standards, Emancipation, and 
TVA. We recognize thot the motivation for 
reform has been a mixed bag, that many 
suttragettes gave as muchp, -eminence to 
the argument that their votes would balance 
ott the new votes of immigrants as they did 
to arguments based on equality. Our identi- 
fication with these reforms is not out of any 
desire to make the system workmorecleanly 
ond efficiently and honestly, such os moti- 
voted most Progressive and civic reformers, 
but as part of a general attack on privilege 
and minority rule os it was for Populists 
and for Bob Lafotlette, as well as it is part 
at our affirmation of democratic principles 
os guidelines for the new society we wish to 
bring into being. 

Finally, our interpretation of liberalism's 
role in Americon history gives urgency to 
our m, s ,i ort( which is to build an alternative 
ichlesinger s description "ordinarily the 
movement on the part of other sections of 
society to restrain the pow er of the business 
community" - i s inaccurate, lor liberals, in 
working to stabilue the system and reform 
'ts most objectionable features, have 
respected the legitimacy of corporate enter- 
prise, and have merely challenged some 
ot .ts practices, never its power. And power 
is o major concern of ours. 

The one unbroken strain of radicalism in 
Amer.cn has been among intellectuals; even 
whe, no popular movement challenged the 
assumptions of the prevailing order some 
voices d-d. The contemporary campus radi- 
calism hos a great deal In common with 
homos Poine, Henry Dovld Thoreau Wll- 
™ Lloyd Garri^n, Edward Bellamy, Henrv 
Demorest Lloyd, Uncotn S.effens, Upton Sin 
cloir, Walter Rauschenbusch, Randolph 
Bo U r ril , Thorstein Veblen, Charles Beard, 
C Wright Mills A. times these have been 
<*olated intellectuals, at other times port of 

IZ |..?* Pf !? d e *P ro » io «. °f movement, for 
Abol.tion, the social-gospel, academic free- 

Z?'iK W t r ^ it) ? t ™ °' u,op ' on «""muni- 
hH TS, \ klfld ° f '"teHectuul opposition has 
been nurtured in Quakerism, in the Protest- 

m th A V ' !," JudUm ' in *• diversities 
I" the American history of Ideas, radicals 



common people, referred to by Debs as 
'supremely greof. Debs, who opposed on 
principle any cooperation with reform 
parties and movements, could moke this 
exception out of sympathy for a man who 
saw possibilities of working as Governor, 
or as a leader within the Democratic Party, 
without being confused about the principles 
for which heworked. During the Twenties, the 
U.S. Senate contained a number of move ricks 
from Western States - Borah, Norris, and 
LaFoilette. 

ojr own lime, on the single issue of 
Vietnam, before any of the antiwar move- 
ments were protesting, Senators Morse and 
ere denouncing the war. While 
.riderstand that we are trying to build 
Ileal power, not maverickism, we are 
of the attitude that blinds itself to 
-^ble allies by overestimating the ability 
oi the political parties to discipline internal 
opposition. We see mavericks oj genuine 
American radicals. 

In addition to mavericks and intellectuals 
there is equally a tradition of power, of 
mass movements sharing the Intellectual's 
perception of the fundamental inequities of 
the society, and threatening, to greater or 
tesser extent, by their own strength, to alter 
the social relations between 'weolth and 
commonwealth'. It is these socio! movements 
whose history we examine most carefully 
for they ore the cases in which radicalism 
has token deep root in American soil, a fact 
we wish to accomplish in our own lime 



Abolitionism 



The first radical movement offer the Revol 
ution raised powerfully the issue of race 
It is this question, from the inception of the 
Republic that has beon the most significant 
test of the equality we were promised by 
the Revolution. During the Revolution 
George Washington hoped thot the'spiht 
of freedom" would result in an end to the 
slave trade that hod ground to a halt during 
the hostilities. Georgia and South Carolina 
stuck by the institution, and during the Con- 
federation period, if, and the sectionalism 
growing out of it, were the basis of the most 
important divisions. This carried over into 
the writing of the Constitution, which conse- 
crated the ascendancy of slave-owning and 
other propertied interests. The abolitionists 
saw the Constitution in these terms, 'an imu i, 

to >bat God ho views with equol e ye 

the poor Afrjcon slave and his American 
matter.' 

As slavery gained strength with the deve- 
lopment of the cotton economy, an anti- 
slavery movement was bom, with roots ir, 
the m.dwestern religious evangelistic move- 
ment and in New England Iranscendenta- 
Ism, The American AnH-Slov^ry Society wa, 
ounded ml 833 and William Lloyd Gamson 
founded The Liberator - the publication of 
the movement's radical wing - j n J 33 p ^ K 
ond his allies gained control of the Society 
in I fMGV The movement w s based on pre 
cisely those strains which hov. provided 
America with Intellectual radicalism. lt 8uo ll 

trioprMftt, reflecting this "moraf °«t « 
constituency, was towards the detachment,,, "1 th, 
the country (or if neces«,ry the norths, 
state.) from th, slavery evil A. well. ,|, 
Gomsomani opposed political oc* 
any co-operutlon with church e 



seeking an outlet lor the immigrant popula- 
tion developed. Lincoln expressed miscoali 
tion in the Homestead Act, railroad sub- 
sidies, and the Civil War. 

Negroes in the North, ,n the wake of the 
Nat Turner slave revolt of 1831, were in- 
spired to back Garrison and to participate 
in the abolition movement; they played 
a secondary role however and bu.lt th«,r 
own movement with demands com.ng out of 
their more immediate perspective on the 
question of equality. In the South, o large 
number of Negro slave upnsingstockplace, 
almost always led by Freedmen ond olwoys 
crushed in o matter of days. The raid led 
by John Brown on Harpers Ferry in 1859. 
and the more prominent of *• slave up- 
risings, while not practical in terms of a 
strategy of slaves liberating themselves, 
forced the issue on the nation much as the 
strident rhetoric of Garrison ond Wende/f 
Phillips forced the Issue. 

Conventional history describes this move- 
menl as "extremist- Some blame the ogito- 
tors for the Civil War, making the erroneous 
assumption that slavery would otherwise 
hove withered away. It certainly is true thai 
the movement placed theirgoal higher even 
than the preservation of the Constitution 
union after all had been purchased with 
concessions to slavery. Our sympathies are 
entirely with arguments such os the following 
mode by Wendell Phillips 

"Such on evil as slavery will yield only fa 
the most radical treatment . . A money 
power of two thousand millions of dollars, 
as the prices of slaves now range held 
by a small body of able and desperate 
men; thai body roised info political cnslo- 
cracy by special constitutional provisions 
cotton, the product of s | Q ve labor, forming 
the basis of our whole foreign commerce 
and the commercial class thus subsidiied 
the press bought up the pulpff reduced 
to vosalage, the heart f the common peo- 
ple chilled by a bitter prejudice against 
the black race, our leading men bribed b\ 
ambition either to silence or open ho^ 
''fy; - In such (and, on who! shall on 
Abolitionist rely' . . . Where shall ou, 
church organizations or parties get strength 
to attack their great parent and moulder, the 
Slave Power* . . The old je,t of on* wh c 
'ried to lift himself m hfaj ow .-, basket, is 
but o tame picture of the man who Imagines 
thai, by working solely Ihroughexistlngsecls 
ond porties, he con destroy slavery 

It, IV'T™ h ° S « nt "-med these v.ews 
22 Abolitionists have but to point to 

mnrt' I" ,UCC<!S5 S ' QVer V ha, been 

made the question of thl s gen,. 
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meeting ot ih* 
(re upper class, 
'Me R*comfrvc- 

• 3* a period of ex 
■-'evelcpmerrl. led by 
ftonVi whahod *cm the wor. 
(690 s : ■ attfl! re- 

->en ob "fie dominsfHecoio- 
jrs. Sot this period was marked by 
indous *ociot costs of development, 
throughout the society. Won to elimi- 
the Indians were pursued with greater 
jnd thoroughness than ever before 
the Sooth, forms of industrial oppression 
replaced slavery, One of them was the pro- 
vision of Negro convict labor to companies 
il«e Tennessee Coal and Iron. The depres- 
sion of 1873 was o deep eriiis affecting 
workers and farmers alike; it created tre- 
mendous unemployment which by 1877 
erupted in strikes and riots. President Hayes 
tent Federol troops into Pittsburgh in the 
"bread or blood" riors following a prolonged 
railroad strike. The exploitative practices 
of the railroads combined with falling prices 
to create farm depression; in reaction, the 
Greenback Party gathered O million votes 
n 1878 on a platform of money inflation. 

Populism 

The populist movement was the first radi- 
"QlpoOerj to the new conditions of ruth- 
less industrialism. !t arose in the IBSO'sin 
the Farmers Alliances protesting the power 

-. radices of the railroad industry, and 
the ncttionol government's economic policy 
of favoritism to the Eastern banking interests 
The agricultural depression of the iate '80s 
brought 6 million formers into the Southern, 

'■;ai and Northern alliances by 1889. 
Unquestionably this was o mass movement 
of impoverished formers, and it soon turned 
to politico! action to secure its program. 



-. although he put forth the full Popu- 
hs' prtH", .' labor controversy of 

C-ippie Creek illustrated to the state and 
country the radicalism «f the Peopie'sPorty. 
To break a miners strike against Rockefeller 
.n'eresis, the Sheriff requested troops, which 
the Governor withdrew ohe, 
situation. 1200 armed Sheriffs deputies the-- 
faced a simi lor aggregation of armed miners. 
The Governor fraternized erftn the miners, 
cnticiling 'Damn Capitol", and o showdown 
was barely averted The Pulfmon and Home- 
stead jPa.j strikes olso elicited wide Populist 
lappwf. 

The concern for the poorest people w j 
demonstrated by another Populist Govern- 
or, Alonzo Lewelling o' Kansas, in his Tramp 
Circutor of December 1893. This instruction 
to dry police against vagrancy lows ana- 
lyzed the condilion of the tramp as the na- 
tural outcome of selfish capitalism. The 
monopoly of labor saving machinery and 
its devotion la selfish not social use, have 
rendered more human beings superfluous, 
until we have o standing army of the un- 
employed numbering even in the most pros- 
perous times not less than one million able- 
bodied men." Populists also supported 
Coxeys Army, the 1B94 unemployed march 
on Washington. 

In 1 894 the Republicans defeated the Pop- 
ulists through the midwest os the Demo- 
crat and silverttes refused to enter into 
fusion arrangement. In the South, although 
widespread vote fraud took place against 
Republicans and Populists (usually fused:, 
these were reversed by the Republicans and 
Populists in bath houses. Overall, the out- 
right Populist vote increased to 1,471,590 
In North Corolina, where o fusionist state 
legislature wos elected, Negroes took big r. 
stote office tor the first time anywhere in 
the South since Reconstruction; in same 
counties Negroes captured tf = 
offices. On the basis of this vidory, radst 
Democrats drummed up a scare a 
throughout the South which damaged Popu- 
lism a great deal. 



American 5i- 

The Idea of socialism achieved deep roots 
in American toil in the first two decodes 
of the Twentieth Century Its forthright ogi- 
■ t.on of capitalism and its 
wage system, ond for the establishment of 
a cooperative commonwealth, accompanied 
by the radical unionism o* the period, pro- 
vide an effective counter-example to the idea 
that radicalism cannot grow without major 
economic depression. 

This was pre-eminently o period of tht 
solidotion of corporate capitalism. The com- 
bined power of the railroads had weather- 
ed the great challenge of the American Rail- 
road Union in 1894. The Pullmon strike, in 
volving over 100,000 workers combined in 
an industrial union, wos ultimately broken 
by the issuance of o sweeping injunction 
ogoinst the Union, and by the dispatch by 
President Cleveland of troops to run the 
trains. Two years later, the money power put 
across its Presidential candidote-McXinley- 
in the face ot a Democratic Porty that hod 
repudiated Cleveland. The predominance of 
the railroads was overshadowed in the last 
years of the century by an industrial merger 
movement creating huge trusts in steel, oil, 
agricultural implements, meat packjng, ond 
copper. Eugene Victor Debs and other lead- 
en of the ARU formed the Social Demo- 
docy of America, which later became the 
Social Democratic and then the Sodolist 
Parry with the influx ot independent Socialist 
movements from Texas and Oklahoma mat 
grew out of Populism, ond from the Easlthat 
had split off (rom the sectarian Socialist 
Labor Party 

The Porty elected two assemblymen and a 
Mayor in 1900. Right up to the War, its 
strength increased steadiiy. From the outset, 
however, it straddled a number of issues, 
intag a number of factions but never 
coming under the thorough control of left 
or Right. If included many leaders of old- 
line craft unions, who believed in boring 
from within the American Federation of Lab- 






. 
Debs receive 97.000 
420.000 in 1904 and in 1 90S 
os an in v reu. ucewdftng fh* «g> 

niticance eve' . 
throughout the 
son, a weekly read fe> : 
alike, reached 250,000 orculaHs:; 
Debs joined if as o cci 

spawned the Intercollegiate Socialist Sooety 
t'rhe lineal predecessor of SO 
the Christian Socio' 

Debs hod his own campaign tram, the ted 
Special, touring the country. 

Throughout the Progressive period, the So- 
cialists maintained a running critidtm of re- 
form attempts. As long os 'capital ; 
ship of government* persisted, they saw no 
promise in the reform proposal*. Upton Sin- 
clair's sentiment about the "reforms' of the 
stockyards rhat his muckraddng was credited 
with prompting was 'I am supposes 
helped tlecn up the yards ond improve the 
country s meat supply - though this Is mostly 
delusion. But nobody even pretends tobe- 
lieve that i improved the condition of the 
stockyard serfae**.' This wos the H 
about other progressive legislation. 

The Progressive movement hod a :onsid- 
eroble following in the urban and rural mid- 
dle-class. In Wisconsin, California;, ond Idaho, 
reformers wrested eontrol of the legislature 
from the railroads. In dty after dry similar 
movements tried to replace corrupt muni- 
cipal practices with dean, professional gov- 
ernment. Loco) reforms generally mode 
popular government more difficult, bvt ini- 
tiative, referendum, and recall, direct pri- 
maries, and other reforms ot the state level 
had o democratic impact- 
President Toft's more literal prosecution of 
anti-trust law resulted in action against Stand- 
ard Oil and Americon Tobacco- SsandardOii 



cold war ideology 



by PAUL BOOTH 



In 1890, ollfoncemen followed a number 
oi strategics. In the South, where the »tes 
to the Democratic Party were strong, they 
attempted and in most coses succeeded in 
getting the Democratic Party pledged to help 
me formers. 44 Congressmen and 2 Sena- 
tors were eleded an this plotfom, ond eight 
state legislatures and the governorships of 
South Caroli no, Georgia, ond Tennessee fell 
under the control of the movement. In the 
plains states, independent or people's (Kan- 
sas; parries were slorted, or cooperation 
wos worked out with the Republicans; here 
the successes were very limited. The South- 
ern Alliancemen experienced deep disillu- 
sionment with the performance of their al- 
lies, most of whom abandoned the cause 
of the farmers when specific legislation was 
considered. That experience and the grow- 
ing following of Third Party leaders like Ig 
norius Donnelly - veterons of the Green- 
back Porty - led to the convening of o na- 
tional poli Weal convention in Omaha inJuly, 
1892, to found the People's Party. 
The entry as a Third Party hod varied 
J In the South, this was quite a radical 
step, due to the Negro question; the failure 
of the "Force Bill' in 1 888 in Congress meant 
that racists had free rein in depriving 
Negroes of the franchise. The Populists cham- 
pioned Negro suffrage, ond Tom Watson 
held multi-racial meetings up and down 
Georgia in behalf of the notionol ticket. The 
Democratic Party machinery stole and bul- 
'ts way to vidory in the states where 
Populism had strong following. General 
Weaver, ihe Presidential candidate, gather 
ed 22 electoral votes, over one million votes, 
os the Populists eleded Governors in North 
Dofcoio and Kansas, ond by virtue of their 
Silver stand carried Colorado. Ten 
Populist representatives were elected With 
panic of 1893 the threat of Populism ond 
. -al of both its radical platform ond 
•specially of the proposal for the tree ond 
'•t'fed coinage of siivet increased rapid 
-adhesion o( the Democratic 
, d" moni:- 
,autherr. 
the west, how- 
Irotions met 
■ind were isolated and 
►be other parries, caus 
tti toseekrhei' 

dbeen 

averted g«.--v.i liver en- 



As the 1896 elechoi 

In the. party b*con>< 
raoders' urged a thro 
all the demands ot the Omaha Plotf. 
which coiled for free silve- 
ownership of railroads, grodvc : 
tax, postal savings banks publicly owned 
telephone and telegraph, initiative and ref- 
erendum, abolition of p inkertcns and strike- 
breaking armies, shorter labor hours, direct 
election of Senators, female suffrage, etc. 
On the other hand, Fusionists urged co- 
operation with the Democratic candidate 
Wm. Jennings Bryan, who was close to Popu- 
lism. The Party convention voted to nomi- 
nate Bryan but to odd Tom Watson as the 
Vice-Presidential nominee, in hope that the 
Democrats would drop Ihe Eastern Banker 
who held that spot on their slate. 

It turned out that Bryan refused even to 
accept the separate Populist nomination be- 
cause of the embarrassing presence of Wat- 
son. The Populist porty machinery was in 
the hands of firm fusionists, who built no 
significant national campaign independent 
of the Democratic Party campaign - despite 
the great disparity in platforms - and who 
sought lo combine ilales of electors in as 
many states as possible behind the Bryan 
candidacy. These compromises were fairly 
unavoidable because of the strength of maj- 
or-party orgoniiotions during a Presidential 
campaign. The gamble, that Bryan would win 
and bring tangible gains to the Populist 
movement foiled Remaining In control, the 
Fusionists refused to convene another No- 
tional convention to rebuild the Party Splits 
took place, ond combined with the prosperi- 
ty during the McKinley Administration ond 
the efforts of the Democratic Parly to retoin 
ex-papulisls, the movement fell apart 

The monumental contribution of the Popu- 
list movement wos its idenlificalion of the 
control of the government by the business 
class. They sow in their time that'The hulk 
flf the toil ol millions are boldly stolen to 
build up colossal fortunes for few. un 
precendented in the history of mankind; and 
(he possessors of these, In turn, despise the 
republic and endanger liberty From ths 
some pre .ifk womb of governmental in 

Hcfl we breed the two great classes - 
tramps and millionaires." 



Their proposal 



'We seek to restore th* 



government of the Republic to the hands of 
the plain people' ' Is os relevant today as 
then. 



mho in 19)2 controlled 1/3 of the 

t*» mou>uro^ t>y rt*v *-gl* vt rtt-v 

-andtdote. Max Hayes, for presi- 
nst Gompers, os wellasadvocotes 
■ al unionism like Bill Haywood o* 
Ihe western miners and the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World, until his expulsion from 
the executive committee in 1913 over the 
issue of sabotage. It offered local candi- 
dates in dozens of stores on programs em- 
phasizing immediate demands, electing 
Mayors in towns ond cities, while it also 
hod a Left-wing faction demanding only the 
abolition of capitalism. 

The Socialists' major basis of strength was 
in the unions. In 1902, a resolution advo- 
cating the overthrow of the woge system 
received 4171 out of 12070 votes ot the 
AFl convention, reflecting socialisicontrol of 
the brewers, mine workers, ond carpenters 
unions. At the some time, Debs ond Haywood 
were organizing the Americon Labor Union 
and later the Industrial Wcrkersof the World, 
on the basis that the AFL, under the lead- 
ership of Samuel Gompers, was cooperating 
with industrialists rather than fighting them 
The major agency for that cooperation was 
the National Civic Federation, in which exe- 
cutives of the trusts and labor leaders joint- 
ly developed a progressive program ond 
movement for the rationalization of indus- 
trial capitalism. Through arbitration of po- 
tential strikes, lobbying for workmens' com- 
pensation and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and the elaboration of progressive 
ideology, the Civic Federation sought to es- 
tablish labor peace and working-class ac- 
ceptance of the prerogatives of corpora- 
tions. Socialists, whether boring from wilti 
in or without the AFL, argued that capi- 
talism should be replaced, not reformed. 
Thai some change would have to come 
about was increasingly clear. Muckracken 
exposed the excesses and brutalities of the 
trusts in bookslike The Jungle, Weo/' 1 
Commonwealth, The Shame ot the C/tfes. 
The Industries themselves cooperated in 
many coses with President Roosevelt in work- 
ing out schemes of regulation, through which 
ihe government oversaw the elimination of 
certain business practices. This cooperation 
occurred in bonking, meat inspection, food 
and drug inspection, ond conservation, With 
the Morgan Interests Roosevelt worked out 
a hands-off detante agreement, 
trust action against Ihe Northern Sat 
Corporation prevented holding ■ 



was broke- 
seven companies newly created 
con Tobacco's 80% sharr o' the mark*! In 
J 909 was replaced by a 9T* share of the 
Big Three in 1913- Toft's performance -.os 
unsettling enough that in the 1912 election 
Big Business was interested in restoring Ihe 
stability of the Roosevelt administration 
Three candidates emerged with progressive 
rhetoric: Taft as the Republican, Wilson os 
the Democrat, and Roosevelt os a BuflMoos- 
er. Despite all rhe progressive rhetoric, the 
Socialists received t% of the vote, afa 
900.000. All the major candidates and most 
businessmen advocated a federal lien- 
or incorporation law of one land o' another; 
this eventually become the Federal Trade 
Commission, and helped replace the in- 
formal detente system of the early 1900's. 
The threat of socialism was real enough. 
American Telephone became onadvooa+eof 
government licensing whentwelveciry coun- 
cils passed resolutions favoring public ow- 
nership Al the Progressive convention 
key noter, Senator Beveridge, made clear 
that "wcrfare to destroy big business is 
foolish becaue it cannot succeed and wicked 
because it ought not to succeed.' 'Mlson's 
legislation, the Federol ReserveondFea- 
Trode ond Clayton Antitrust Ads. embodied 
that wisdom. Ihe Banting bill cushioned the 
Money Power ogams* the weakness of de- 
centralized banking 

of the money market whicn disturbed de- 
asion-moking about capital. The FTC de- 
cided to regulate "untair temper-. tic 
giving legal odvke lo business en a-c- 
they proposed, and .t settled 
ogoinst business with private confer*!* 
Taft was also pro-business- witness th« . 
ation by his Secretory of Ccmffii 
Labor of the U.S CI 

In Europe, a war wai 
can Soda 

. - 
sifcility va< be ■ 
Honolism From Roo*-- 
on, our No' 
interest- 
opened doi 
elsewhe'. 
copied w)tt; 
doors tha 
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anti-war groups meet in Cleveland 



by Dick Magidoff 



... 

(ond, which 

i v from Western 
Institute of 

' .u; .if repro 

rganiiaHons 
,n Viet-Nam tohavo 
i mm of views on strate- 
Rent." By letter 
I the following orga- 
AFSC, CORE, Fel- 
■-■■, the Fifth Avenue 
Pcoc* Porade Committee, Ihe Inter-Univer- 
sfty Committee for Debate on Foreign Policy 
ol teach-in group), the NCC, 
Nafionol Emergency Committee of Con- 
cerned Clergy, SANE, SCIC, SOS, SNCC, 
the Universities Committees on the Prob- 
lems of Peace ond Wor, Women's Strike 
lor Peoce (WSP), and the Women's Inter- 
notfoaioj League for Peace and Freedom 
(WttPF), 

The University Circle group felt that the 
time was ripe for * ... a meeting of national 
leaders to consider a common project to 
mobilize the anti-war sentiments of the Amer- 
ican people on a . . . massive scale" and that 
* ... the flow of optimism ond strength 
is from the national to the local level. . . 
Only leodorshlp on the national level, re- 
presentative of the great spectrum of anti- 
war sentiment, is in a position to initiate 
o united effort around a single project which 
could capture the imagination and enthu- 
siasm of a vast segment of the American 
people." All of the groups invited sent re- 
presentatives except, sadly, SNCC and 
5CLC As an at-lorge member of the NC, 
i was present for the entire meeting. Carol 
McEfdowney, Paul Potter, and Cynthia Weg- 
man also attended substantial ports of It. 
Some of the others attending were truly na- 
tional representatives, some were organiza- 
tion members, who live nearby; Matt 
Thomson from AF5C in Dayton, Ruth Turner 
and Art Evans of CORE') National Action 
Committee, Dorolhy Nyland of Cleveland 
fOft. A. i. Muste, for he 5th Avenue Com- 
mittee and CNVA, Douglas Dowd, ot Corn- 
>-U president of the IUC, Frank Emipok 
Joan tevenson, and A/fcia Kop/ow of the 
NCC from Madison, Dick Fernandez, exe- 
cutive secretary of the Clergy Committee, 
Paul Olynick of Cleveland SANE, Otto Fein- 
stem of the Universities Committees, Olgo 
Penn of Detroit WSP, and Rosa Kuerti of 
Cleveland WILPF. Sue Berkley also came 
from Boston representing Massachusetts 
PAX, New England Voice of Women, and the 
Greater Boston Area CEWVN. 

The issue of e»clusionism in the peace 
movement was raised early in the meetlnq 
by Doug Dowd. He suggested thatthe princi- 
ple be for no one to be excluded us | nq 
r"!: V .. do . n0,w ' sh,0 ^eo t h er , 



The nnn-war movement is not strong enough 
to turn it, back on anyone interested in seeing 
J».W in Viet.Ncmcnd,ondonyone should 
be a lowed to participate In the planning of 
any large-scale action. The only exclusion- 
kin, then, would be self-exclusion, i e ony 
fl rc U p which felt „ could not go fl| ^ 

' -as arrived ai. There w as 

believe „ or not, no voiced disagreement 

-ough a couple of re- 

;; n,fl *T S ' re f" d ,ha * **V could speak 

■'■"■•lv.i only, and not nece,-, ■ 

atonal. Paul Olynick of SANE « pe - 

■ ">e easy resolunon f 

TJ t * «">**»"* ond invited to the 

resi ot the m«.- . 

J nco, " , fthUmeeh 

•hot the ideo of some Mnd of large 

: 

(or Ag 8 «u 20-21 , 

■ 

oupwhom 

■ l« write directly 

•"hoar*** mot the program 
<:•«<* would b « bos . . 



analysis put forth by Doug Dowd: just to 
demand negotiations in Viet-Nam Is not 
ilrict in fad present US policy 
aims appear fa be o "military victory" in 
VN, and the establishment of a permanent 
base in SE Asia, with the possibility of a 
war with China in mind. It must be made 
explicit that the failure of negotiations to 
take place Is not simply the result of mis- 
understandings or Communis! lnlran-,i 
gence, but also because of the noturo of US 
policy alms. We must address our protest 
against these aims, and not just against the 
wor, so our demands must Include the 
ultimate withdrawal of US military forces 
from VN We must also recognize that these 
aims imply o continuing militarization of 
American society, so our protest must also 
address itself to domestic issues. It must 
try to involve other groups "representing 
other dominant issues like civil rights, and 
poverty. Our actions must be aimed at the 
American people since we have little hope 
of directly influencing the policy-makers and 
those that support them, except possibly 
through a massive shift in public opinion. 
With this In mind the task of the follow- 
up meeting will be to refine the general 
idea of o mossive mobilization of anti-war 
sentiment, non-exclusionlst In principle, 
multi-issue in nature. The questions of whe- 
ther It should precede or follow the elections 
was left open. So as the question of locale 
or locales, though the general sentimentwas 
that another March on Washington would 
probably nol generate the best response. 
There ore several problems about the 
meeting that should be pointed out. Of 
course there was no one there who could 
moke ony real commitment for his org 
zation regarding this massive mobili 
But also few people felt Ihot even by Ai 
20 would their orgonizotionsbeable t>.- 
such a commitment. In that sense di 
the meeting being billed as cv ol 
sentatives of notional organ, 
towards o new ond broader onl' 
tion, it in (act was onoth^r ad 
of individuals from pot en til N 
organisations. (This should not ' . 
tile (act thai It was o very broud 
tation of anit-war sentiment). It wai 
pointed out by myself and etWf, 
are already other ontl-war oetlvfti 



offing for the loll, like the Idea for a student 
strike, ond the involvement of many anti- 
war people In ''peace campaigns". This means 
that organizations with limited resources 
would ultimately hove lo decide where most 
of their energies would be directed. This 
also detracted from the immediacy of the 
kind ol brood peace movement action that 
was projected. 

Frank Emspak In particular was concerned 
about Ihe top-down thrust of the plan, He 
suggested thot It was the people at the local 
levels of the anli-war movement who would 
be the flnaf decision-makers about the feasi- 
bility of such a project. Several of usagreed 
with him that the idea of such a "mass 
mobilization" called by national leaders 
might prove a bust ond do the peace move- 
ment more harm than good, if the experience 
and enthusiasm of local people were not 
drown upon. 

Perhaps most Importantly, we SDSers 
were very excited about the general ac- 
ceptance of the idea that the wor in VN 
ond US foreign policy aims had many do- 
mestic repercussions, and that it was im- 
portant to reach out to those non-peace 
movement constituencies who are affected 
by the war in their daily lives: Negroes 
in the ghettoes, other poor people, students, 
consumers bludgeoned by inflation. How- 
ever, it simply does not follow that |ust 
by declaring a multi-issue project, and by 
adding a few slogans to the placards, like 
"freedom now" or "end poverty'' that you 
potential other anti-war constituencies. De- 
spile its multt issue intent, this "mass mobi- 
lization" would still be perceived as another 
peact march unless some real way of bridg- 
ing the gap between traditional peace move- 
■ nd those other groups is found, 
fhe absence of SCLC and espec- 
peclotly dramatic. The 
■ qap between the peace 
potential allies was not 
H will be al Ihe 
i .'ally if other orga- 
•:st and sent representa- 

■:ognltion of the need to 
. ol Hit? peace movement, 
account the domestic re- 
ar the war was exciting. But in 
is of representing any outstanding 



departure from peace movtj:, 
mil meeting reflected Iflrl ft now 

and different, For several hours, ■■.. 
ideas were batted around (one of rnt 
Interesting was Otto Feinsttn 
large-scale anti-war action will be most el 
fectlve in getting the public's ear ,' 
called by the clergy) But none d 
adequately dealt with the basic problem of 
how to relate the concern for an end to the 
wor in VN to the everyday concerns of the 
million* whose lives are affected by thai 
war, ©specially through a massive «gf 
action. It's one thing to recognize the growing 
molalse obout US policy in VN, it is quite 
another to translate that malaise into a 
"peace movement." 

Steve Deutsch, a University Circle Com- 
mittee member sitting in on the meeting very 
astutely pointed out why it seemed so easy 
to latch on to the idea of a large-scale do 
monstrafive action: everyone shares the con- 
cern with what is wrong wilb American 
society, and everyone recognizes thefutilily 
ol political action per se todoanythlng much 
oboul It. The large-scale demonstration idea 
is the result of the desperation and frustra- 
tion we alt feel. He pointed out that such 
dramatic actions are worthwhile and im- 
portant, but should nol be regarded as any 
kind of ponacea. This by and large parallels 
my response to the idea. 

SDS should certainly send someone to the 
Aug. 20-21 meeting, at which there should 
be many more groups represented. These 
should include other radical groups, as well 
as groups whose main concern is with other 
issues. Hopefully some unions will send 
representatives. Anti-poverty groups wlllbe 
contacted, and civil rights groups as well. 
Probably the SDS person who ottends this 
follow-up session should be someone who 
has had more intimate involvement in anti 
wor activities than those of us in Cleveland. 
The decisions an6 plans that come outof that 
meeting should bebrought to the Convention 
and the NC to follow. Any final decision 
regarding the extent of SDS participation in 
and support forsuch a proposed project must 
be weighed ogoinsf other program propo- 
sals and prior. ties and must be discussed In 
light of SDS's fundamental concern with 
building o domestic movement to change 
American society. 



referendum democracy: a proposal 



If SDS wants to lei Ihe people decide then 
forget representative democracy and try 
referendum democracy. Let everybody who 
wants others to cooperate with him on some 
venture define II in writing and send the 
definition to New left Notes. Let New Left 
Notes then publish the proposal of the 
wished-to-be-common goal. Then let any- 
body interested send In a vote on the 
proposal. A significant vote of yea puts 
the proposal Into the SDS constitution or 
platform or however It should be called 
A significant majorily vote of nay takes th e 
proposal oH the list of proposals upfor gene- 
ral vole. 

By significant I mean the statistical measure 
of s.gnificant probability that the total mem- 
bership would vote a majority in the same 
direction if 11 hpd all voted. The measure 
is based on the proportion of yae or noy 
votes the total number of potential votes 
(or SDS members) and the assumption thut 
the votes received ore o random sample of 
the total potentiol votes. If SDS staffers get 
tired ol counting votes lot the voters use 
mark-sense IBM cards and count them on a 
computer (or sorter, since it would be much 
cheaper). Let voters change their m.nri ,t 
they wish and recast their vote. Computers 
con easily keep the records necessary to 
moke this possible. II too many proposal* 
are received then set a quota another , 
lt!v« democracy, in the form 
randomly selected |uries of voters, to select 
the bast proposals from those submitted 
That I,, publish only the number of pro - 
powl» per Issue of Newierf Notespermltted 
by the quota, and publish those receiving 

he highest percentage of yoe's in their pre 
lim.nory votes. And as for the question of 
whether o random sample of voters would 

nclude a high enough calibre of represento- 
rs . well, either you're wanting demo- 
cracy or you're not, ond a 'highly qualified" 

f ^ C L MntatW * '" i Ui * a "<»tfc«'Powerbungry, 
otod-honding, i yt „g purdown Qrtis , T(lo( |( 

unteu SOS wants to require a minimum 



IQ of otherwise randomly selected repre- 
sentatives. And if SDS keeps building up 
its hierarchical organizational structure of 
staff ond representatives the way its been 
doing, it's going to end up being another 
bureaucratic, authoritarian, reactionary 
bunch of cynical, pompous, fuddy-duddies 
just like every other organization that has 
grown to any size and used the traditional 
"democratic" organizational structure. And 
don't let the "Inhumanity" of computers, sort- 
ers, numbers (proposols should be num 
bered to make voting and publishing of 
voting results easier) and statistics prevent 
the realization that such methods ore in- 
dispensable for the difficult task of genera- 
ting common goals that we all know oi . 
mon, and that we oil know we OUFSi I i 
created and weren't just Induced in us by 
mass media. 

The togetherness of a convention hall full 
ol posing and jabbering representatives Is 
all very nice, and induces in one tearfully 
sentimental fantasy-reminiscence about th? 
origins ol democracy (in this country) fa our 
frontier town-meeting halls, but sufficiently 
real manifestation of common goals of mill- 
ions or even of merely hundreds of people 
takes new techniques. And it takes Inhuman 
techniques like continual couplings of many, 
many votei on many, many [ 

the first place is that the old techniques 
of cooperative decision making don'twork in 
the older organizations. So why perpetuate 
the vicious cycle It never gets anywhere e* 
cepl closer to mass extermination an to 
more subtle and affective fascism 

Let SDS keep lis personal participatory 
democracy at the grass roots, but l«t» not 

Sm" ma }' ." " orV for niillior,i af ««• 
Millions simply can't interact on a personal 
basis except m the fantasies utilized by 
demogoguei, etc., to manipulate a 
enfranchise the millions. 

How the hell can a representative , v .„ 
know what his constituents think? The few 



polls that are done these days ore a pitiful 
measure mostly of the pollsters' bias and of 
manipulation by mass media. Not that re- 
presentative always says he knows what the 
people want because he's one of them . 
like LBJ. It's more likely to work the 
way around ... the people are like LBJ, 
The actual variety of issues and opinions 
is so great that we'd need thousands of re- 
presentatives just to have one for each of 
their more frequent combinations. What we 
have instead (s a rallying of our "repre- 
sentatives' around their own private com- 
mon need to evade the real issues that they 
hove no way of either knowing or represent 
Ing or reconciling into effective cooperation 
and government. The drama is great fun for 
the representatives , . it's the honey that 
draws the representative kind of fly. 

How about SDS representatives? They're 
in a Huih ol tincertK now, but wall lill 
this month's slogans 
their importance to hong on lo It ot" 
happens. The toste for a bit of power and 
glory is always acquired. That's wh, 
»o Important lo take a vow of voluntary 

I 
so 01 to remove from oneself t!u 
of the establishment. The oroom»ors ol 
chapters ond projects justgelthe.r sonctuory 
set up for their attempt otsocah... | 
along comes the bit of establish,.,*,,, ■ .'■ 

done | S greo1 ond nob[e onJ %o ^ 

give you a grade 'A' and ;, , 

can b* ■ 

been in you all along ond 

than other people Voukn.wyeuwere.. 

'hn., fecial all along Qod oW, . 

*t>y yvurfidoill 

it's your duty to be a lead,, ( 
there and help the establishment 
""owMtaellllwrtieins.,. 
dependent shmuck.- th ■ 
'ruly know (hey or* 
P«opfe can .tori 

ilOKxt a*, pa. 
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■ - nhi the letter's 
oi i g to dis- 
m that experience from 
suit has been profound 
&1 fhe examination of this history, 
'oi one who has lived through 
■oeriod, to read on a»cHysis by a radical 
ffH destruction of the left in the labor 
movement which fails to take account of 
the cold war and MtCarthylsm - and the 
manner in which theU.S. Communist Party's 
conception of a monolithic world communist 
movement led by the Soviet Union operated 
m relation to these factors. Aronowitz's anx- 
iety to use history to reinforce preconceived 
conclusions lad him to ignore this; it also 
fed h*m to juggle elementary focte. 

After describing the wartime collaboration 
of the left with trade union bureaucracies, 
government and employers in the interests 
of the military conflict against the fascist 
axis, Aronowitz asks: "Is it any wonder that 
when the Left finally decided to make its 
fight after the wor, they found few sympa- 
thizers among (he ronk-and-flle, and, with 
some exceptions were effectively squelched 
in three or four years?" It is thus implied 
that the Left came out of the wor in a weak- 
ened condition (I will leave aside the rather 
covolier manner in which the grave fascist 
threat of the 30s and early '40s, domestic 
os well as foreign, is often brushed aside 
by members of the New Left.) Aronowitz 
is wrong about simple fact. The Left reached 
the height of <!s power after the war. The 
C.P., together with its youth affiliate, regis- 
tered its greatest membership at its 1948 
convention, close to 100,0)00. The Left domi- 
nated the leadership of 1 1 international un- 
ions, and many locals and district councils 
of other unions. The Communists and as- 
sociated groups hadonefwork of newspapers 
in English and a variety offoreign languages 
as well as weekly ond monthly journals. 
The Left wos dominant, too, In several re- 
latively powerful mass organizations, with 
on estimated membership in the neighbor- 
hood of half a million. And In 1 948 it made 
:<:■' ambitious independent political ef- 
fVogceislve Forty, 
It was also then, however, that the cold 
war developed in earnest, and with it the 
anticommunist hysteria which had its initial 
legal expression in ihe first round of Smith 
Act arrests of Communist leaders in the 
summer of 1948. The unions under Left 
leadership were expelled from Ihe CIO, 
principally because of their opposition to 
the Marshall Plan and their espousal of Hen- 
ry Wallace's candidocy for President. The 
dominant labor leadership ond the Govern- 
ment successfully isolated and shattered the 
Left with the aid of the McCarthyite atmos- 
phere, such measures as the Toft-Hortley 

referendum (cont) 

(continued from page 8) 
der as well, working hard to collect the new 
set of kudus and credentials of superiority 
like presidencies of socialist parties, regional 
directorships, Look at Mel'ma RodicaiMove- 
ment, editor Super New Far left, etc. 

And even if SOS representatives have the 
guts to keep such nonsense at a minimum 
they'll still be a (utile phenomena if they 
don't solve the problem of what to re present. 
It's not the representation that's so import- 
ant, or even the definition of the common 
goals | ! ople have and that should bn 

repre^. !. It's Ihe generation of the gools 
■ n.asses themselves thai is so im- 
portant. It's how lo get hundreds (In SD5) 
or millions [fn the US} all thinking about the 
same problems ond using a common lan- 
guage in an interaction that results In them 
(ill together evolving a genuine understand- 
ing of what Ihe score is ond what to do about 
It A Continual referendum, with ocontinually 
published up-to-date list of common and 
proposed goals to provide a constructive 
focus tor the referendum -de bate, might med- 
iate the necessary mass dialogue. 

And maybe SOS is just a small jolly club 
of do-gooders now but it could start or sel a 
precedent lor o restructuring of democratic 
decision malung thai could make government 
by ond for ihe people o real possibility. The 
: fun ond exercises in selflessness and 
| J on [usl the some 
scenes but tf SOS ingoing to try 
■ wly 
Ity (and dangerous self- 
el il go for 
Ion skin*' thai m 
. 



anticommunist oom, the massive operations 
of both House and Senate witch-hunt com- 
mittees, and judicial prosecution of Left labor 
leoders. It should be noted that the inter- 
national unions expelled from the CIO- 
whose Left activists did not have to make 
the choice, defined by Aronowitz, of 'sur- 
rendering their beliefs or getting out" - 
were, in the main, also quickly lorn lo 
shreds In the prevailing atmosphere, Aiding 
the process was the relative stobllFty of the 
economy ond a rise of living standards 
for organized labor, contrary lo widely-held 
opinions thai postwar depression was around 
the corner. The Communistleadership, which 
dominated the Left generally, was loo inflex- 
ible, too doctrinaire in its theoretical outlook 
and too heavily weighed down with on 
insulated, frozen bureaucracy to be able to 
combat effectively the process of isolation 
and rapid attrition. 

Was this destruction of ffte Left successful 
because a prior lack of Independence had 
deprived i! of acore of radical sympathizers? 
This charge misreads completely the essen- 
tial aspects of Ihe history of the period, 
reflecting the customary error of seeking to 
interpret the past in terms of present cir- 
cumstances. 

It should be noted that the international 
unions expelled from the CIO- whose Left 
activists did not have to moke the choice, 
defined by Aronowitz, of "surrendering their 
beliefs, or getting out" - were, in the main, 
also quickly torn to shreds in the prevailing 
atmosphere. Aiding the prcess wos the 
relative stability of the economy and a 
rise of living standards for organized labor, 
contrary to widely-held opinions that poet- 
war depression wos around the corner. The 
Communist leadership, which dominated the 
Left generally, was too inflexible, too doc 
trinalre in its theoretical oUl J too 

heavily weighed dawn with an irtsufa*ed 
frozen bureaucracy fa he obk- 
effectively the process of isohv- 
rapid attrition. 

Was this destruction of the I 
because o prior lack of IndWpend 
deprived ft of a core of re ■• ■ 
This charge mtsreoi 
senfial aspects of the 
reflecting the cu: 
Interpret the past li 
stances. 



he Left began to emerge in the early 
thirties offer the great economic depression 
hod seized hold of the nation No popular 
organizations existed to combat the terrible 
misery lacing the millions of jobless or those 
fractionally working in the nation's unorga- 
nized mass industries. The recognized labor 
movement, then only the Af L and railroad 
brotherhoods, numbered about 2,000,000, 
virtually all skilled craftsmen concerned sole- 
ly with maintaining their own privileged 
positions. Until 1932, the AFL reacted un 
employment insurance proposals os a for- 
eign, subversive plot. The tiny C P., num- 
bering about 7,000 In 1931, fashioned a 
program for the crisis and undertook to 
build the organization to fight for it. Ilwas 
Instrumental in constructing a massive un- 
employed movement, and was a decisive fac- 
tor within ond outside of the labor movement 
In developing the pressures and atmosphere 
leading to fhe adoption of unemployment 
insurance ond social security, as well as 
of large-scale relief, low^rent public housing 
and other welfare measures. It build an 
independent trade union movementof seve- 
ral hundred thousand members, penetrating 
in a small way the open-shop basic industries 
which the AFL refused to touch. This helped 
to prepare the way for the later organiza- 
tion of the CIO an on industrial union basis, 
ond the expansion of the American labor 
movement from 2,000,000 to 15,000,000 
members, also with the direct participation 
of the Left It opened the modern phase of 
the historic struggle for Negro equality, first 
by u dramatic widely-reported public trio! 
of a C.P. member for white chqvlntsm; then 
by initiating the world-wide protest move- 
ment around the Scottsboro case, followed by 
(lotion of world-wide protests against 
several other cases of southern lynch justice 
; -nation of southern sharecrop- 
Negro unemployed, trade unions in 
Negro workers were prominent, as 
'^dependent movement of Negro 
■ thin the unions. It assisted In Ihe 
■ jrmeri who bottled mill- 
armed with guns, to block 
lures and to win federal relief 
ostrophjc drops in farm prices. 

— fl emi-r, I in the. „,- 



program for pea' 
rights, and economic aid to the poverty 
stricken And with the development a* m« 
CIO, it was highly active in !**« forn 
of OO-PAC as an independent pv i 
instrument throughout the nation, at weft a* 
in organizing an independent movem- 
members of the middle-class, Intel!., 
and cultural figures to work -llhthep- 
labor groups. In several states, independent 
political parties or powerful independent 
groups within stole major partie S 
militant, radical programs - developed, in 
which the Left was on important force. 

The essential point here is not simply that 
the Left contributed importantly to social re 
form, which it did, but that II wo* instru- 
mental in building organization of the 
hitherto submerged, powerless, unrepresen 
ted section? of the population -organizations 
which fought for a shore of power and in- 
fluence in behalf of the specific needs of 
these groups. There was a vacuum of such 
organization in the America of the early 
thirties and the Left saw as its specific task 
the filling of that vacuum, it performed H 
effectively. 

Infinitesimal to begin with, the C.P. 
could succeed only by working with sections 
of the population which did not accept its 
goal of a socialized society but collaborated 
on common goals. The movements involved 
went far beyond the confines of the Left 
and engaged great masses of underprivi- 
leged Americans in highly rodical activity 
for that time. Let's remember that in 1937 
and 1940 workers were still being shotdawn 
in front of steel mills and auto plants for 
striking. 

Could Ihe Left have mode a greater con- 
tribution to the radlcalrzatiort of American 
workers if it hod agitated more for radical 
solutions" - by wh.ch, I presume, Arono- 
witz means soclalslm -- rather than concern- 
ing itself with CIO organization and'welfore 
stole" reform? For more than 60 years we 
have had an organization devoted solely to 
o rodical reorganization ol society, ihe Soci- 
alist Labor Party. Does Aronowitz seriously 
argue that the SIP contributed more to Ihe 
radlcalizotion of Americans than the C.P 1 



westside rebellion 



[Editor's note: ftlfl following Ftoftel wo* dis- 
tributed on Chicago's Westside during the 
recent riots. The commentary which follows 
is from Earl Silbor ol Roosevelt SDS in 
Chicago.) 

Chicago, Illinois 

Peace on the Westside has not been broken. 
There has been no peace on Ihe Westside. 
Police continually harass and intimidate the 
residents. Teenagers are pushed aroundond 
told lo stay inside, to stoploltering. They ore 
lold, "Go back to school" or "Gel a job". They 
are beaten because they are poor, power- 
less and black. 

No one who Is now condemning the riots 
has to accept menial SI 25/hour jobs or try 
to live on humiliating, hunger level welfare 
checks. 

No one who is now condemning the riots 
was raised in housing which never gets 
repairs. The landlords and banks making 
lots of money off this housing cry the loudest 
aboul property rights and violence. 

No one who is now condemning the riots 
went to school with teachers whoso fondesl 
dream Is to escape, who treat the kids like 
dirt. Schools In slum areas get less money 
per child. And the kids siart out with the 
awareness that education is a fraud-for them 
education is not the path lo the mlddledoss, 
It is an endless boring road to the same jobs 
os their fathers. 

Individuals in the ghetto are made to think 
thai their problems ore a result of their own 
failings, Corporations dlicrlmlnahi against 
block people in hiring and pay. They make 
good money off the *lum system. Banks 
make high interest off of slum mortgages. 
Local stores make good money by telling 
poor quality merchandise at high price 
Are these things ihe result of individual 
tailings? 

AND THE POLICE ARE THF ENFORCERS, 
They keep the people ofruid, They infirm 
date slum dwelUri and thus keep them from 
believing in their own slrength. Intimidated 
people don't think they can changi 
thing, IK. | 
■■ 

. 



ond the troops must be withdrawn. The way 
to end the riot is not to get the people off 
the streets. The way to end the riot Is to get 
the cops ond troops off the streets. 

CHICAGO COMMITTEE AGAINST 

POLICE BRUTALITY 

for further information call 667-4578 

The ghetto insurrections may lead to posi- 
tive results. The hatreds born of t!,e slums 
were turned on outsiders by some teen-age 
youth. For once they ceosed their self- 
destructive gang warfare. At the same time 
as the military power of the state showed 
them the inherent hopelessness of direct 
armed conflict, the need to organize them- 
selves was made clear in a concrete man- 
ner. Direct, somewhat organized fighting 
wifh caps as groups rather than as hope- 
less individuals can leod to heightened 
awareness of the organized power of the 
people with goals of their own, not as pup- 
pets for ruling class political machines, 

Some radicals will respond that fighting 
cops Is a side issue, that the roots of the 
problem He in Ihe economic organization of 
society ond the political structuresrhat serve 
the interests of the dominant economic In- 
stitutions, 

The active involvement of youth, especially 
gang youth, In action oyalnsl the obvious 
tools of their oppression, plus Ihe attendant 
lesson about Ihe need for organization, could 
lead ghetlo youth into increased action 
against other obvious and direct exploiter- 
oppressors (E.g., businesses charging high 
credit, unfair hiring practices, welfare prac- 
tices, molappioprl alien of urban wtrolth) 

Specifically I foresee the possible d»" 
opmonl ol slum youth gangs Inlo guerrilla 
Units based around neighborhood problems, 
Fheil ->tyle would probably be that of pro 
perty destruction aimed o! offending busi- 
nesses, uk. The need of establish ino, rapport 

■ lulls agtiintt police crackdowns would 
lead to Increasing p. 

as they would find the problems extend 
beyond targets ■>,/..- 


■ i ■ i | . ■ . ■ . ■ ' 
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radical reform, ond tn 193d its vof* Mi by 
75 percent. The vole may not be v«<-y , m 
portanf, but the drop did measure the SPs 
actual decline in influence Maintain! 
socialist purity ond educational function, 
if exerted for less influence on organizing 
the oppressed of the nation during <>■ 
bulent thirties than did Ihe C.P If A 
wiht wants to measure the relative extent to 
which the S. P. and Ihe C. P. con* ibuted 
to radicalizafion in current America, he 
might study the political histories of families 
of today's New Left youth leaders. 

The C.P. became the dominant radico. 
organization of the period, with a powerful 
impocton American life, because it centered 
attention on the clearly-defined confempor 
ary tasks of such an organization, and be- 
cause it worked in coalition with those who 
coufd assist in organizing the submerged, 
powerless masses of American* so that thev 
could begin to exercise some power in (heir 
own behalf. In the process it brought hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americansinfo contact 
with radicalism, many of whom rem, 
radical and transmitted their attitudes to 
their children, It is o profound error, made 
by many In the New Lett la think thai ihe 
Left could have remoinedany thing but a Sm , 
futile sect had It confined Itselt 
solutions" alone, as did the SLP and, to a 
lesser extent, the S.P. The Left declined 
precipitously, as noted, when its mi* 
lional commitments collided with ihe cold 
war ideology of the moss of Amen^ 
including the world COtUttry ex- 

hibited the same chauvinist tendency 
have workers In imperialist nations gener- 
ally. Moreover, postwar developments 
proved many of the Left's most sacred theo- 
rh l to b* wrong, ond if did not hove the 
boldness, the Integrity or the flmlbitii. 
recognize this and r*a 
failure eontrfbuFtd lufstfanflalfy ■ 
cess of disintegration of N 
pathy" it did have, 
also failed to take i.i 
It may be properi\ 
li 
sufficient rndtpender- i 
groups with 
■ 
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socialist scholars to confer blood „ money 
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■ the Left 

riceolu more powerful 
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the New Lett tendt to denigrate DOfh Ihe 
orgonitollon ol lhe trade unlont and the 
development ol economic welfare measure* 
'Imniiih government action, the to-culled 
.welfare »fcit» Ihl* tendency, reflected by 
Aronowtrj and operating from me porepec 
live ol today'* faf-cnl* America, overtook* 

the Immenie tattering and explolln 

worker* al nil facet, at v»«ll Bl former! 
and Intettectualt, in ih» rhtrDet, <md their 
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rbat the AFL would not 
■•■'.'■ rewns and cities, 
i-dirtg 13 dailies in 
■^gfslotors In9 states, h 1913 
- appeared a durable and Increas- 
: • erful feature of American society, 
.■•ranee of the revolutionary indus- 
onltt wing, the IWW, is well known; 
-ors Wcbbties moved into the East 
ic participate in textile strikes centered In 
Lawrence, Mass., and in strikes in Akron and 
Pater ton. Internal conflict, between the right- 
wingers interested in winning votes and pow- 
er within the AFL, and the teft-wingers grow- 
ing increasingly harsh in their anli -capital 1st 
rhetoric, increased in this period, markedby 
the expulsion of Haywood. This factionalism 
may hove contributed to the dip in the Party's 
fate after 1914: tn 1916 the national ticket 
received under 700,000 votes, and in the 
AFL the craft policy defeated industria' 
unionism by increasingly large votes, 

From 1914, the Party turned its attention 
more directly to the Wor The other Socialist 
Parties, with the exception of the Bolsheviks 
in Russia, took sides in the war with their 
respective regimes, abandoning any reser- 
vations about militarism Anti-war fractions 
were jailed. In America, almost everyone 
in the Party stood against the war. When 
Wilson realized Germany could not other- 
wise be beaten, and America entered, the 
Party held an emergency convention in 5t. 
Louis that voted 140 to 5 (with 31 favoring 
a milder anti-war statement) o class-con- 
scious manifesto of opposition to the war. 
As the wor developed, a hysteria of na- 
tional unity took its toll on the Socialist 
Party. Organized os it was extensively 
throughout Small Town America, the Party 
was especially vulnerable to small-town sup- 
er-patriotism. Meetings were broken up, 
branches could no longer operate. In Idaho 
a wobbly orgoniier was lynched. Never- 
theless, the SP become the recipient of the 
widespread opposition to the war, with local 
candidates, where (hey could beoffered, re- 
ceiving double or three limes the 1916 vote 
in Ohio and Wisconsin. The Federal Govern- 
ment joined local patriots in persecution of 
the Socialists with Espionage Law arrests 
in December, 1917 of hundreds of SP lead- 
ers, including Debs himself. The Parly split 
oh«r (he war, wltV> oneo/oupodvocatlng Ihe 
dictatorship at the proletariat creating what 
would eventually become the American 
Communist Party. All tendencies, however, 
defended the Russian Revolution. In Spring 
1919 the Party collected 109,000 dues, and 
even after the splits, Debs polled 915,000 
votes from his cell but this was now 3% of 
the vote. An additional 256,000 votes were 
received by the radical Farmer-Labor can- 
didate. The Red Score led by Attorney Gen- 
eral Palmer completed the elimination of the 
SP as a significant political factor. By 1924, 
» was Senator Lafoltette, not the SP, who 
received the voters' endorsement for hav- 
ing opposed Hie War. Over 4 million votes 
[17%) were cost for the Progressive candi- 
date, including most of the old Socialist 
adherents. LaFollette, although a consistent 
opponent of the War and a critic of the Roose- 
velt and Wilson programs, could not offer a 
critique of the political capitalism thot 
emerged in the Progressive period. Hod o 
Socialist Party with the obility to speak in 
relevant terms to ordinary Americans ex- 
isted in the Twenties, perhaps the failure of 
the next radical generation to odequately 
understand and oppose the later develop- 
ments of government-business relationships 
could have been avoided. 

The Socialist Party in its early period was 
both radical and relevant. It proposed the 
Idea of industrial democrocy at a time of 
political consolidation of Big Business. And It 
carried the heritage of Populism in its re- 
spect tor the rank-and-file, the Jlmmie Hlg- 
ginses tor whom II was constructed; this was 
otso carried forword In the internal de- 
mocracy of the IWW, In mony respects, the 
, of this period is our most im- 
portant heritage. Debs' final statement at 
his Lsplonoge trial is fully relevant today: 
. honor, years alo I recognized my 
kinship with alt living things, and I made 
up n>v mind that I was not one bit b 
i he meanest of the worth 
now, that while there 
i orr* m Hj wh.lc there is a criminal element, 
there Is a soul In prison, 
I am noi tree . , 

ill high noon ot our twentieth cen 

money is still so much more 

-re. Gold is god and 

i m *n... I never more 

i, nded than now the great 

8tru 93 lo between the powers of greed on *e 

one hand and upun the other the rising 



hosts of freedom, (can see the dawn of a bet- 
ter day of humanity. The people are awaken- 
ing. In due course of time fhey will come 
into their own . . . .' 

The Development of Present Cnndi'Jions 

The Progressive period laid the ground- 
work lor the subsequent development of the 
relations between business andgovernment. 
The War Industries Board through commodi- 
ty sections worked vigorously to coordinate 
production in many Industries. Far from 
being socialist, according to Its official his- 
torian "The commodity sections were busi- 
ness operating Government business for the 
common good". Herbert Hoover, both as 
Secretary of Commerce and later as Presi- 
dent, encouraged private industry to de- 
velop Codes and standards thot would be 
endorsed by the government and would in- 
dicate the direction for commercial activity. 
To this end he encouraged the formation of 
Trace Associations. As President he con- 
tinued lo try to move businessmen from the 
defense of their particular interests to In- 
dustry-consciousness ond class-conscious- 
ness. 

The long agricultural depression of the 
Twenties, driving hundreds of thousands of 
form families from their homes, was ot the 
same time suggesting the limitations of the 
partnership conception. The partnership re- 
flected only the interests ot the most power- 
ful organized elements in the society, and 
worked to sustain ond reinforce prevailing 
power relationships In the society. With the 
stock market crash of 1929 this failure be- 
came o crisis in the system. Yet the mean* 



tor dealing with the crisis were borrowed 
from Hoover ond the Progressives. The Na- 
tional Recovery Act added some enforce- 
ment power to the Hoover nation of codes. 
The Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1930 and NRA 
section 7a did for tabor unions what the 
Progressive period had done for sections 
of business, making them legitimate repre- 
sentatives of an interest. The Wagner No- 
tional Labor Relations Act finally created 
the NLRB to regulate and adjudicate the 
collective bargaining process through which 
oil labor-management relations would now 
flow in a controlled manner. 

Other emergency legislation of the early 
New Deal reflected the old patterns. The 
establishment of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission did for the stock market what 
the Reserve Act had done for Wall Street 
banks, including the principle of putting the 
affected party in control of the regulatory 
device. Agriculture legislation put local 
Farm Bureaus in control of o decentralized 
decision-making process aimed at reducing 
surplus production. The principle of "nation- 
alization of losses", in which the govern- 
ment insures the private enterprise against 
the effects of failure, was introduced in the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation for 
banks and in a number of mortgage-guar- 
anteeing institutions. 

(Cont'd next week) 
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a lower class, 



Crilics of the New Left, sue! 
Bayard Rustin and Tom Koh< 
"The Problem of the Ne 
July, 1966) have contribut 
to the clarification of the I 
of the New Left. Further, : L 
line the entropments whii '■ I 
Old Left represent: 
descriptions ot 
generally a«urat<: 

different and whallhey rjfslit 
Left I consider the New Lett's positive contri- 
butions and what they find favorable 1 
as weaknesses and lack of radical devel- 
opment. 

The foundations of ony political position is 
its role vis a vis the US government - the 
Left is defined by its opposition to the state 
monopoly system. But, for Kohn radicalism 
is based upona'commonassumption regard- 
ing the socially progressive character of the 
organized working class." Thus, to him, "The 
single new ideological feature of the 'New 
Left' - oil that seems to me really new about 
it - is the rejection, impicit or explicit, of 
this fundamental assumption" Exactly! The 
New Left is being built upon factsond reolily 
rather than mythsand slogans. W.E.B. DuBois 
clearly indicated the basic role of trade 
unionism since the pre-civil wor period (when 
its racism separated It from Ihe mainstream 
of the American Left - Abolitionism); as Du- 
Bois noted, organized labor's objective of 
Ihe closed shop and minimum wage legis- 
lation was aimed at ihe exclusion of the rural 
immigrant, while or Black. Certainly, nothing 
from Gompers to Meany has changed the 
objective of organized labor to ovoid com- 
batting the state monopoly system and to 
become part of it - to enjoy Ihe privilege of 
excluding other workers in order to increase 
their own share of Ihe spoils through work- 
ing In coalition with the olher Inlerestsprivl- 
leged by the government. 

Yet Kahn criticizes the New Left's dis- 
interest in minimum wage and similar res- 
trictive legislation which will Intensify the 
rigidy of the labor market, increasing the 
unemployment among Negroes ond poor 
whites - tho very elements about which the 
New Left is concerned and which organized 
lobor is antagonistic to in practice. The New 
Left properly does not share Kahn'* enthus- 
iastic implication thai tho unionization ol 
bureaucrat) is radical; teachers, welfare 
workers and other government employees, 
beyond their desire to increase ihelr share 

of the spoils, ploy a central role in n 

loinlng the system of domestic exploitation 
and repression. Kahn notes Tom Hoyden's 
•hot Ihe effecl ol Ihe social legislation 
D f the New Deal and the Great Socfc 
lo enslave me poor lo a bureaucratic wel- 
farism that loaves them worse ott lhan they 
were lo stud with." Hoyden says: "the re- 
form, pitied were iNuwry or token, wrving 



sharpen the capacity of the system 
r manipulation and oppression.. .Except 
■or temporarily boosting income for a few 
>eople, this entire reformist trend hasweak- 
ened the poor under the pretense of helping 
mem and strengthened elite rule under the 
■:ii curbing private enterprise." 
Although such totally real analyses moke 
' (lit most completely radical 
it in modern American history. Its 
rejection of the Old Loft's "common assump- 
tion" of the unique role of trade unionism 
leads to Kohn's complaint that "one again 
hears, this time fromthedlsenchontedscions 
of the middle class, denunciations of "the 
socio! democrats"! But what has been the 
role of the social democrats? They have con- 
sistently undermined the American Left; a 
role which they played in intimate relation 
with trade unionism (AFL, CIO, etc., not 
IWW whose positive contributions led to its 
suppression by the government). From at- 
tacks on radical opponents of World Wor I, 
through the suppressions ol civil liberties 
under the rubric of red-bailing, and the as- 
saults on radicals by the Union for Demo- 
cratic Action (later ADA), to continuing 'pro- 
gressive' facade for the Cold Wor, thesociol 
democrats ond the unions have consistently 
coolesced with the US government. Because 
social democrats form the intellectual apolo- 
gists in the unions ond the universities, In 
the government and in the press for anti- 
Communism, one must applaud the New 
Left's insistence that the anti-Communism of 
socialists, trade unionists, McCarthyites, and 
Birchers "is cut from the same cloth." (In this 
connection, libertarians would resentKahn's 
smear associating them with anti-Commun- 
ism it is o distinguishing mark of a liber- 
tarian to be indifferent to Communists, 
whether because of (he Irrelevance of their 
position or ihe irrelevance of ihe question). 
Kahn's explanation thot Ihe New Left is 
what it || due to a missing generation from 
the '50's misses the point thot the Old Left 
was al foutt in not confronring the govern- 
ment's repression ond that the Old Lett 
created thol situation. Kahnclearly indicated 
the New Left's perception of thli' Thus rflfl 
Communists were wrong ... especially for 
behaving like New Deal liberals; ond the 
Socialists were wrong for being so virulently 
anil ■Communist." Their common emphasis 
of the CommonW qimHWi - p« ° nd «*" ; 
and their "Marxian la'th in tho working class 
brought about their coalition with the US 
government ond paralyzed them when the 
government dispensed with Ihelr aid. After 
Ihe Communists had ploced a premium on 
working wild the government even against 
other radicals, and the Socialists had 
a premium an 

with the Establishment, however not 
they hod disarmed themselves when the 
repression struck. Is il any wonder thot the 



Old Left had no attraction during Ihe '50V 
It is of more than passing interest, that 
Stoughton Lynd, and there are doubtless 
others, came exactly from thot very "missing 
generation"; but their opposition to the US 
government was beyond the coalitionist 
premises of the Old Left which had become 
Irrelevant by the 'SO' s 

kohr. r-.oi^i, :;-.„ k„_ i*ii i rcjechQ ■: 

social democrat* and tradm w. . 

middle class origins. To the exfen* thai such 
may be Its origins, there is increased hope 
for radicalism as if wos the youth from just 
such origins thot provided the necessary 
leadership for the re volulionory movements 
in Russia, China and Vietnam, ft was their 
background and education that mode those 
leaders not susceptible to coalitionism, but 
led them to a radical commitment trans- 
cending the hang-ups of anxiousness about 
status, style ond material circumstances. It 
wos middle class youth thot brought to those 
movements the spirit of internationalism 
which contributed to their successful revo- 
lutions, and which is to be found in Ihe New 
Left's "amenability to cooperation with pro- 
Vietcong elements." (The English Left wos 
characterized by its "amenability to cooper- 
ation" with the pro-Yonkee, pro-Canuck, pro- 
IRA elements against the English army; the 
support of the NLF ond DRV which defines 
the present American Left is indicative of 
the increased maturity of the New Left com- 
pared with Its predecessors.) 

Kohn considers factionalism morecreative 
than participatory democracy by which "if o 
minority is unsatisfied with Ihe common de- 
nominator, it Is permitted to carry out its 
own program by itself/ But this process 
would permit the testing of each p 
in the actual situations by ihose who believe 
In each position. It is shame that il has nol 
been applied on crucial questions ot recent 
SDS meetings. Kahn was especially 
heartened by the SDS Decembe- confer- 
ence's rejection of programs to oppose the 
Vietnam war why did the mine 
carry out its own program b\ Ihntft 
larly, with the October proposal to qj 
conscription ond the propo 
singer in June tor phosed respon 
aggressions, it would appear that Kal 
incorrect that SDS ;■ 
otes a prror* against peopi-- 

Ihol i gantiorit n 

tegrated strareg 
reverie, and that Is ui ' 
Left generally , ai 
be engaged in 
near future. The ■ 
whether Tom Kohn 

■ ■ 
■ . 
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thing Th* 

■ ■'< now. (t 

as a news and 

vil rights move 

■ j . ;-ig j» ha» carried 

irupaic-i as well. This 

i -''tween the Negro ond 

■ »m*nti ol struggle bos 

in education and 

for hS« Delano grope 

. henley and S & W boycotts 

. -d from the offices of Die 

•»f, and the DiGiorgto boycott sup- 

i! v-os used in many areas as bosk 

91 that supplement which was 

repfinted in New Left Notes). 

Subscriptions to The Movement ore *2 per 
jnd bundle orders are *3 per 100, 
The DlG'Ofoio boycott supplement Is *1 per 
100, and boycott pledge cardsorefreefrom: 
THE MOVEMENT, 449 - Ulh st., San Fran- 
cisco, Coirf. 94ioa 

The July issue of The Movement has arti- 
cles on the Watts secessionist movement, Di- 

Giorgio's phony "representation elections" 
urbon renewot, me white house "civil rights 
conference, the Alameda "tent city", black 
power ond block consciousness, JOIN's Chi 
eago rent strike victory, ond the need for 
land reform in California. 



nac minutes 



Emergency NAC Meeting - July 31, 1966 
8:00 P.M. 

An emergency NAC meeting was called 
to discuss the invitation of the DuBols Clubs 
to attend a press conference regarding the 
burglary of their membership lists and iilet 
Present- Jone Adams, Tom Condit. Greg 
Calvert, Steve Baum, Earl Silbar, Ston Tep- 
tick, Roy Dohlberg. 

ould Jane 

■■■ss conference ond participate 

The concensus of the group (and of Lauter 
who was contacted by telephone) was thai 
she should be present. Controversy centered 
around the question of whether we should 
just present a statement which Jane would 
read or whether Jane should also involve 
herself In the questioning by the press. It 
was finally decided that o press release 
should be prepared and that Jane should 
refer question* to that text. Calvert was 
osked to write op the statement which was 
then discussed in detail. {See Page 1.) 

U wos al*o decided that an appeal should 
be sent to the SDS membership to help 

reconstitute DuBois Clubs files. 



Motional Office - August 1, 1966 - 6 00 P.M. 



Member* present- Aerlyn Weissmon, Jane 
Adams. Pool Lauter, Earl Silbar, Greg Cal- 
vert. Members absent: Paul LeBlanc, Mike 
James (JOIN). Others present: Roy Dohl- 
berg, Steve Bourn, Elliot Isenberg, Stan 
Teplick. 

nance*: Weissmon reported a bonk 
balance of *86. 30 A new debt was reported 
at * 125.00 for a plate maker which had been 
teasud in January and returned late. Since 
it was broken when received, it was sug- 
gested that we negotiate with the company. 
Calvert proposed that he be allowed to lake 
to I OX of copy in Hnv Lelt Notes. 
Ifited out that publishing NIN was a 
major expense and thought il important thai 
It be ol least in part self-financing to ease 
.neiol burden on the NO. Calvert 
wot authorized to solicit hook ods and also 
in od appealing for contributions in 
National Guardian which might be paid for 
on an exchange bolts Calvert also reported 
costs of publishing the convention 
ai unable to give report 
bwcuuie of his absence Concern was ex 
pre»< - i id hod been neglected 

and Col to see thoi the muttet 

h. Loutai suggested i 
potgn u" sliirM he agreed to 
Betted rhu! 
. 

IJOtmbflity rit a 
«pi I .> discussed. 

'■ ■ 

■ •I for thu 

' ■ 

ihe OuBoib 

-. release 



oof Buckeye Cove (North Caroli- 
-•jntoins) Conference, we decided to 
become a membership organization. Not 
much is happening with SSOC organization- 
ally )'■:■■ btfl three projects to which 
we are related are going well. 

1) The Virginia Students' Civil Rights Com- 
mittee, Southslde Virginia Project: A rural 
organizing project in the Va. Block Bell, 
manned by students mostly from Va. 
colleges, work in eight counties on voter 
registration, desegregation, improved fa- 
cilities m black community, and jobs. 
Write (and send money} to VSCRC, Box 
292, Blackstone Virginia. 

2) The North Nashville Project: An urban 
project, manned by students from Fisk 
and Tennessee State Universities with 
help from summer volunteers and others 
from the Nashville community, involved 
in tutorials and summer freedom school. 
Project stoff ond local people have deve- 
loped a playground. Near-future plans 
call for branching out into white com- 
munity neorby. 

3j Students ond Labor Project: Growing out 
of a SSOC-sponsored Students ond Labor 
Conference at North Carolina Collegein 
Durham, the project is in cooperation 
with the Industrial Union Deportment of 
AFL-CIO. Students and full-time organi- 
zers are working with migrants in the 
Middle and South Atlantic stales, 
In the fall all three of these programs will 
continue. Also, SSOC will resume its campus 
program and publication of The NEW SOUTH 
STUDENT. We are now recruiting for the fall 
and ore especially interested insoutherners 
gone North to school We're also rather 
anxious to raise some money. Write la 
SSOC at Box 6403, Nashville 37212. Con- 
tributions to SSOC for its program on 
fhree programs outlined above an 
exempt. Ed Hamlefl, staff .. 
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3. Printing: It was ■.<-. ■ 
should be contacted ; n ! 
and that the NAC 

on August 11 to deal exclusively with the 
problem of materials !o be f I 

4. Trips ann 1 conferences. Since John Ma- 
tter is too deeply involved in the Adams 
campaign lo be able to attend the mid 
August peace conclave in Tokyo. Quentm 
Bossett has been asked to attend. Feels she 
can raise money. Dove Dellinger can pay 
half of fore. 

It was decided thut Jone should go to 
Atlanta Tuesdoy for SNCC natonal execu- 
tive meeting to talk about South Africa pro- 
gram, building fraternal relations through 
joint programs, Institutes, etc., solicit article 
on Black Power for NLN. Money for the trip 
wos obtained from Charles Fisher. 

In addition to others already contacted to 
go to NSA, Paul Looter, Eorl Silbor, Ed 
Jennings, ond Fred Kushner of Chicago 
volunteered to attend. 

Colvert reported that he had been osked 
not to attend that "meeting of local peace 
groups" in Pittsburgh which was not colled 
by the NCC and which NCC staff requested 
him not lo attend. He has osked the NCC 
for a letter of explanation. Frank Emspack 
Issued the original invitation. Paul LeBlanc 
probably attended the meeting though he 
was not mandated by the NAC. 

5. Staff: Aerlyn informed the meeting lhal 
she would probably be leaving the office 
by the 20th of August. An ottompl will be 
made lo contact on applicant in Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. Aerlyn will write \ip o report on the 
legal situation and financiol responsibilities 
of the NO, 

6. Convention Report.- Dohlberg said that 
a lormat for panels, debates and workshops 
has been drawn up: The five areas ol con 
«tii: 1 1 block power, 2) working with liberal 
group 1 . 3) US power in the world 4\ elecloi 
ol politic* 5] the un|v*r*iry. Throe kinds of 
workshops will be offered, structured, im- 
promptu, und thorn which work toward Ihe 
presentation ot conwenlion resolutions 

Schedule: August 27: A parly of some 
noture)?! 

Aug. 2830; Panels, debates 
-orkshop* In 5 areas. 
At)g 31 -Sept. I Plenary ses- 
sion*. 
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nesses so 

The police turned it off ogoin, ond members 

of the crowd asked why hydrants in the Negro 

areo were shut off while hydrants in the 

Italian section along Taylor street were left 

On. 

One policeman offered lo go to Taylor 
street and turn those hydrants off until he 
was stopped by his partner who sold, "they 
don't run things here". 

THE VILLAGE VOICE (July 21 )-Jock Newfleld, 
ot the end of his column, reveals how NAACP 
head Roy Wilkins, after having attacked 
SNCC's black power concept os racist and 
thus made the headlines, accused Robert 
Kennedy of undermining black power. RFK, 
according to Wilkins, did this by opposing 
the handpicked candidate for Mart hotter) 
Surrogate of Negro Tammany leoder Ray- 
mond "the Fox" Jones. Stephanie Harrington 
has an article entitled "The New Radicalism 
is 'mind' with a capital 'M'\ An activist who 
three years ago was labor organizing in 
Kentucky ha* turned towhaltheouthor terms 
"his post-new left, Dylan generation com- 
bination of Mctuhanism and mysticism " 

Bulletin OF INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISM 
(July-August) - put out by The American 
Committee for ihe Fourth International, a 
Trotskyist splinter group. There is a very 
good article on the current situation as 
regards hospital worker organizing in New 
York. Otherwise this issue is, for the most 
luff, dogmatic exposition ol AFCI's 

■M INTERNATIONAL - a new publica- 

1 >,hed by the International Confede- 

Disormament and Peace. Gives 

>unt« of the growing world wide 

U 5 policy in Vietnam. Sample 

.;-, ol the Danish delega- 

■ rjed bis govern- 

i ertly di*avaw an" "«*ppo'rf for 

i icon position. Britain's fifth largest 

trojde union, the Union of Shop, Distributive 

:,ed Workers (350,000 members), 

passed a resolution urging the Laborgovern- 

fa end support of the U. S. "in its 

aggression in Vietnam . . 

WRL NEWS (July-August) organ of the War 
Resisters League. WRL sent out a question- 
al to the 5000 people on Its mailing list 
of whom approximately 1000 responded. 
Among the questions asked were: (I) which 
notional peace group do you consider most 
importont, and (2) with which nationalgroup 
ore you actively affiliated? Among answers 
to the first question, from the predominantly 
pacifist respondents, SDS placed fifth behind 
WRL, AFSC, FOR and CNVA. SDS placed 
second among peace organizations with 
which (he respondents affiliated locally. 

THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT (May issue)- pub- 
lished by the Southern Conference Educa 
tionol Fund. An article by assistant editor 
Carol Stevens discusses |olnt student-labor 
efforts at labor organizing in North Carolina, 
especially among employees ot Duke Uni- 
versity. Among gains made: maids won 
raises from 90? to H.15 hr. plus a lighter 
workload. Laundry workers are working 8 
instead ol 13 hours o day Students helped 
the union, locol 77 of AFSCME (American 
Federation of State, County an Municipal 
employees), by leofleting, recruiting new 
members, getting people to union meetings 



THE TEXAS OBSERVER (July 22) There is 
on account of o march by striking form 
workers from the Rio Grande valley to 
Austin where, on Sep). 5, they will demand 
a *1 .25 minimum wage for Te*os from Gover- 
nor Connelly and Ihe legislature This strike 
is modeled on the Del en 
California, 

In addition, editor Ronnie Duga ■ 
editorial on ihe unhappy Tower-Carr choice 
far senator, suggestsofishing tripon election 
doy. 

THE FIFTH ESTATE (July 15) In the column 
entitled "Peace Briefs,' there Is the following: 
"Six weeks ago the News Editor of the 
FIFTH ESTATE sent an inquiry tothe Defense 
Department regarding the validity of on 
article in the Vietnam Courier, a paper 
published in Hanoi, reflecting ihe politicol 
positions of that country. The article in ques- 
tion appears in the May 12, 1966 edition 
and claims thai a battalion of the 'U.S.) First 
Infantry Division mutinied and refused to 
fight on April 24, 1966 ot Lai Khe. It fur. 
tber claims that several soldiers were shot 
by their own officers in on attempt to force 
them into bottle. Also, several suicides by 
men of the First Battalion were reported 
As of July 13 no answer has been received 
from the Defense Department*. 
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c lea Hake, iowa 

There will be a credentials committee whose 
decisions will be enforced. All chapters 
should notily the NO of their NC delegates 
prior to Ihe twentieth of August l 966. 



Submitted by 
Earl Silbor 
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A co-op day school will be set upot the con 
vention for members with children, or, >n 
special cases, younger members with par- 
ents We will attempt lo provide some sort 
of recreatlonalfocilitieiondaplayoreo. Start 
will hove to be orgon'ued by fhos« parent* 
whose lives are directly affected. Please 
notify the NO. giving the name, times you 
will be at the convention and number ond 
ages of children Hopefully this wifl work ro 
resolvo the age old debate about who 
stay home. Equal omourtls ot time will be 
spent by bofhporents. 

******** ******* »*»*********»»• ***>—»* 
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